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PREFACE. 


Sir   Humphrey   Davy  thus  explains  the 
proverb, 

"  The  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd's  delight : 
The  rainbow  at  morning 
Is  the  shepherd's  warning." 

"  The  rainbow  is  never  visible  but  in  the 
clouds  opposite  the  sun.  Now,  as  the  pre- 
valent winds  are  westerly,  those  gathered 
in  the  eastern  sky  at  sunset  have  generally 
passed  over  our  heads,  and  the  night-guard 
may  hope  for  fair  weather. 

"  So  man,  in  the  evening  of  his  day,  may 
look  at  the  dark  cloud  that  hum?  on  his 
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life's  course,  winging  away  to  be  no  more 
seen;  and  on  it  he  may  read  bright  things, 
lessons  of  wisdom,  courage,  patience,  and 
hope — learnt  while  he  walked  under  its 
shadow." 


TENDRING  COTTAGE: 


OB, 


THE     RAINBOW     AT     NIGHT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Tendring  Cottage  stood  on  a  rock  on  the 
sea-shore;  the  cliffs  towered  above  and  the 
wide  downs  stretched  all  around.  The  sea 
had  made  great  inroads  on  the  coast  since 
this  cottage  was  built ;  formerly  there  was  a 
garden  between  the  cottage  and  the  sea.  Bul- 
warks had  been  raised  to  oppose  the  en- 
croaching enemy,  but  they  had  been  buried 
or  torn  away,  and  the  sea  broke  with  mock- 
ing fury  over  them,  and  hammered  with 
giant  strokes  against  the  base  of  those 
lofty  rocks.  Every  spring-tide,  when  the 
wind  was  on  shore,  washed  away  some 
VOL.  I.  B 
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shattered  fragments :  and  soon  it  was  thought 
that  those  proud  cliffs  would  be  brought 
down,  and  the  advancing  tide  play  through 
the  ruins  of  Tendring  Cottage.  The  flight 
of  steps  which  led  from  the  door  to  the 
beach  had  already  been  broken  by  the 
waves.  The  building  was  very  pretty; 
but  being  held  as  doomed  to  a  watery  grave, 
it  was  seldom  repaired.  The  stone  of  which 
it  was  built  and  the  tiles  which  roofed  it 
were  covered  with  lichens  and  moss,  and  on 
the  sheltered  side  the  mullions  and  heavy 
chimneys  were  covered  with  ivy.  Behind 
there  was  a  large  court  and  garden  filled 
with  flowers  and  shrubs. 

A  small  pier  was  built  near  the  cottage, 
where  the  coasting  vessels  anchored,  and 
received  and  discharged  their  cargoes.  It 
was  indeed  a  sailor's  home;  a  few  paces 
brought  him  from  his  frail  and  storm-tossed 
vessel,  to  the  quiet,  secure  shelter  of  his 
own  roof. 

How  often  have  the  owners  with  aching 
hearts  watched,  as  the  sea  fog  crept  over 
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and  hid  the  far  horizon — how  often  have 
they  anxiously  waited  for  day's  dawn,  to 
see  the  well-known  sail?  How  often,  in 
the  dark  tempest,  has  the  eye  of  tender 
love  wandered  over  the  pathless  waters, 
hoping  that  the  lightning's  lantern  would 
reveal  the  course  of  the  little  bark,  for 
whose  safety  such  hearty  prayers  were 
proffered?  How  often,  too,  has  the  home- 
bound  craft  been  seen  from  afar,  and 
love's  assiduous  hand  prepared  the  warm 
welcome  ? 

So,  too,  has  the  sailor-boy  looked  to  the 
lights  in  those  windows,  when  he  first  left 
his  home,  and  with  tearful  eyes  he  has  sent 
tender  thoughts  to  her  who  was  sitting  by 
that  glimmering  light,  trembling  for  him 
on  the  treacherous  waves.  How  often  has 
he  greeted  that  signal  when  the  broad  dark 
waters  were  round  him,  and  no  other  light 
but  the  one  burning  in  the  casement  of  his 
home.  To  him  it  had  then  a  message  to 
tell  that  "  all  teas  ivell" 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  period 
B  2 
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of  which  we  write;  the  walls  of  Tendring 
Cottage  have  fallen,  the  sea  birds  perch  on 
its  broken  ruins,  the  waves  have  forced  their 
way  through  to  the  garden  and  torn  up 
the  sweet  flowers.  Once  they  had  a  tenant, 
and  it  seemed  when  they  had  nourished, 
sheltered,  and  mourned  her,  that  the  mission 
was  done ;  and  henceforth  all  should  moulder 
and  perish,  as  a  fair  corpse  when  the  life- 
giving  spirit  has  flown.  Henceforth  it  was 
but  a  tale — the  place  knew  her  no  more;, 
her  home  lay  buried  by  the  deep  sea,  her- 
self in  the  land  for  which  she  was  nurtured 
among  these  beetling  cliffs — for  "  she  could 
not  be  here  alway." 

"  Dear  mother,  do  not  sit  and  watch  any 
longer;,  it  wears  you  and  tires  you.  I 
have  been  up  on  the  cliff  and  looked  all 
round;  there  is  not  a  sail  in  sight.  It  is. 
now  getting  dark,  and  the  tide  is  going  outr 
so  no  vessel  can  come  in  to-night;  we  must 
wait  for  to-morrow •" 

"  But  it  was  to-night  they  promised  to. 
be  honier"  replied  her  mother,  "  and  the 
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wind  is  fair.  Oh,  it  is  sad  work,  watching 
and  waiting !"  and  she  stood  leaning  against 
the  window,  looking  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  water.  It  was  growing  dark,  there  was 
no  light  on  the  sea,  and  the  curtain  of 
night  was  falling,  and  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  the  white  edge  of  the  waves  that 
beat  gently  on  the  shore. 

"Watch  no  more;  let  me  help  you  to 
bed.  You  are  weak;  rest,  and  they  will 
come  in  with  the  morning  tide." 

"  Morning  tide!"  she  repeated;  "  there  is 
also  a  tide  of  life  which  ebbs  fast.  Would 
to  God  he  were  come  home!" 

Her  daughter  helped  her  to  an  easy  chair, 
and  sat  down  by  her  side.  The  house  clock 
hung  near,  and  its  drowsy  pendulum 
vibrated,  and  the  crickets  on  the  hearth 
were  busy  in  the  silence. 

Mary  looked  out  again;  "There  is  no 
wind  to-night,  so  there  is  no  danger;  that 
is  a  comfort  for  us." 

"  How  can  you  talk  of  comfort,  or  of  there 
being  no  danger?     Can  you  ever  forget  how 
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many  are  buried  there  in  those  treacherous 
seas?  Mary,  count  them  well,  and  never 
be  a  sailor's  wife.  Father  and  grandfather, 
uncle,  brother !  I  was  sitting  as  I  am  now, 
rocking  your  cradle.  I  got  up  and  looked 
at  the  stars,  and  thought  how  bright  all 
appeared,  and  that  there  was  no  danger.  I 
had  no  fear,  and  I  laid  you  down  in  my 
bed.  I  should  have  slept,  but  whenever  I 
closed  my  eyes,  I  saw  your  father  sitting  in 
his  boat  and  smiling  on  me.  Ah,  I  was 
frightened,  I  saw  him  so  often.  But,  Mary, 
I  have  told  you  all  that  a  hundred  times." 

"  Yes,  very  often,"  she  replied;  "  too 
often;  for  it  makes  you  sad." 

"  No,  no ;  not  for  myself.     It  is  all  so 

strangely  clear  to-night,  that  perhaps 

Mary,  I  cannot  die  happy  if  I  think  you 
are  to  live  as  I  have  lived,  that  your  youth 
is  to  pass  as  mine ;  your  days  and  nights  in 
watching  the  changing  winds  and  listening 
to  their  moans ;  and  then  in  such  grief  that 
I  heard  nothing  that  passed — Oh,  Mary,  I 
was  very  wicked;  for  when  he  was  gone,  I 
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did  not  care  who  was  lost  in  the  storm,  it 
might  have  torn  away  the  whole  world; — 
when  I  used  to  sit  and  watch  the  rain 
pouring  down  without,  and  my  tears  wetting 
the  panes  within — he  always  told  me,  what 
all  sailors  say,  that  he  was  as  safe  there  as 
here;  and  so  he  said  when  I  carried  down 
the  little  lamp  the  last  time.  He  sent  me 
back  to  fetch  his  Bible,  but  I  sent  it  down 
by  your  poor  brother ;  and  I  sat  down  there 
and  watched  him,  for  I  could  not  go  back; 
and  when  the  boat  went  round  the  point,  I 
cried  till  my  heart  almost  broke.  But  you 
know  it  all — it  seems  like  yesterday." 

"  Dear  mother,  you  must  not  talk  so. 
Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  other 
things.  You  will  not  get  well  if  you  think 
so  much  of  my  father." 

"  Mary,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  sure  I 
am  going  to  him ;  and  how  can  I  die  and 
leave  you  alone?" 

a  You  were  left  alone  with  children  to 
take  care  of,  and  you  have  never  wanted." 

"Never   wanted!"    she    replied;    "God 
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grant  that  you  may  never  want  as  I  have 
done.  I  have  wanted  him  by  night  and  by 
day ;  I  have  wanted  him  in  health  and  in 
sickness;  I  wanted  him  in  youth,  and  now 
I  want  him  to  close  my  eyes." 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  her  daughter,  "  pray 
speak  no  more.  But  surely  when  death 
does  come,  you  will  then  be  glad  he  is  gone. 
Surely  you  think  of  meeting  him  there, 
where  there  will  be  no  more  storms  and 
fears.  But,"  going  up  to  her  mother,  and 
kneeling  by  her,  she  said,  "  but  go  now.  and 
rest  and  sleep,  for  you  are  ill  and  tired." 

"  Go  rather  and  look  out  once  more,  and 
bid  them  hurry  on,"  and  Mary  went  to  the 
window. 

"  All  is  dark,  dear  mother  ;  some  stars 
are  shining,  but  there  are  no  lights  on  the 
sea." 

As  they  spoke  a  knock  at  the  outer  gate 
announced  a  visitor;  it  was,  however,  but 
a  messenger  from  the  neighbouring  place, 
Tendring  Hall,  to  know  whether  Mary's 
brother  was    at  home,   and   could   take  a 
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large  party  out  on  the  following  day  in  his 
beautiful  cutter;  they  wanted  to  go  on 
board  the  revenue  cruiser  at  anchor  near. 
But  Mrs.  Johnson  could  not  tell  them  when 
her  son  would  return,  for  neither  he  nor  his 
vessel  were  at  their  wonted  places.  She 
could  only  promise  that  directly  he  came 
home  the  family  at  the  Hall  should  hear. 

Morning  came,  and  brought  no  tidings  of 
William  Johnson,  his  companions,  or  his 
vessel,  but  it  found  his  mother  with  in- 
creased debility,  restless  and  suffering.  Her 
large  chair  was  placed  in  the  bay  window, 
which  almost  overhung  the  cliff;  from  thence 
her  eye  could  travel  over  the  waste  of  waters 
which  she  had  for  so  many  years  scanned 
with  an  eagle  eye.  A  little  porch  opened 
on  the  sea-leading  steps,  and  the  invalid 
tottered  out  once  more  to  look  around.  The 
young  ladies  eager  for  their  boating  party 
arrived,  and  stood  there,  and  looked,  and 
wondered. 

Mrs.  Johnson  shook  her  head,  and  Mary 
looked  pale  and  thoughtful,  without  ex- 
b3 
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pressing  any  defined  fear,  except  for  her 
mother's  health. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer's  day,  when 
the  glassy,  tranquil  ocean  speaks  not  a  word 
to  tell  what  it  is  when  lashed  into  fury  by 
the  pursuing  storm — when  its  placid  bosom 
denies  all  danger,  and  when  one  is  tempted 
to  say — "  None  is  so  blest  as  a  mariner's  life, 
stealing  over  those  bright  seas,  borne  along 
without  toil  or  effort  by  those  snowy  sails 
through  the  pathless  waters."  But  Mrs. 
Johnson  never  looked  at  them  but  as  the 
grave  of  all  she  loved,  and  no  hour  of  beauty 
ever  made  them  change  their  gloomy  aspect 
in  her  eyes;  and  she  sat  there,  and  her 
daughter  by  her  side.  Sometimes  a  neigh- 
bour passed  and  asked  after  the  absent  ones, 
and  went  on,  and  so  the  day  wore  away, 
Mrs.  Johnson  full  of  thoughts  she  dared  not 
tell,  and  Mary  full  of  fears  she  dared  not 
avow. 

We  must,  however,  tell  more  of  the  poor 
sufferer  sitting  there,  that  our  readers, 
hearing  her  tale,  may  know  how  to  feel  for 
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her  iii  an  hour  when  fresh  trouble  seems 
abroad. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  father  was  the  youngest 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  and 
though  in  straitened  circumstances,  had 
bestowed  much  care  on  his  daughter's  edu- 
cation. He  died,  and  her  wayward  cha- 
racter induced  her  to  make  a  marriage 
which  he  would  hardly  have  sanctioned. 
Her  choice,  however,  was  justified  by  the 
great  excellence  of  the  man  she  married. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  specimens  now  and 
then  permitted  to  appear  among  men  to 
give  courage  to  those  who  are  toiling  in 
life's  way,  and  to  remind  us  of  man's  capa- 
bilities, and  as  examples  of  his  high  desti- 
nation. It  seemed  as  if  the  perfection  for 
which  we  must  stirve  was  sketched  out  in 
some  chosen  models.  Johnson  was  one  of 
these.  He  was  one,  who,  if  a  woman  once 
loved,  need  never  fear  a  rival.  His  heroism, 
his  benevolence,  his  truth  and  purity,  his 
honour  and  integrity,  must  have  enshrined 
him  where  no  other  could  follow  to  share 
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the  worship.  We  must,  however,  pass  hiin 
by,  to  see  his  virtues  reappear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  daughter;  and  we  will  say  no 
more  of  him,  than  that  his  wife  considered 
herself,  and  justly,  as  the  most  blest  of 
women  on  the  morning  wdien  he  brought 
her  to  his  rock-seated  home. 

His  boats  lay  moored  near,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  his  friends  and  neighbours  were, 
like  his  own,  decked  with  flags  and  colours, 
in  honour  of  his  bride.  She  alwavs  dwelt 
on  those  hours — she  was  sure  that  never 
sun  had  set  as  that  sun  had  done — it  tra- 
velled to  the  west  in  a  chariot  of  clouds  so 
dazzlingly  bright,  and  as  it  descended 
sent  forth  a  flood  of  glorious  light,  like  a 
shower  of  gold,  and  then  set  in  unveiled 
beauty. 

Oh,  what  bright,  what  delusive  hopes 
she  built  on  that  hour.  She  told,  too,  that 
when  all  that  burnished  sea  became  dark, 
that  he  opened  the  book,  that  book  which 
was  his  guide  and  his  staff;  and  the  words 
he  spoke  abode  with  her,  and  the  hour  was 
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ever   recalled  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
regret. 

His  wife  was  less  pious,  less  gentle  than 
her  husband ;  she  had  strong  passions  and  a 
strong  will,  and  it  was  her  love  for  her 
husband  that  made  her  submit  to  control. 
She  never  yielded  to  any  direct  guidance, 
but  her  intense  affection  for  her  husband 
gave  him  power  over  her,  and  he  checked 
and  ruled  her. 

One  catastrophe  robbed  her  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  brother  and  her  eldest  boy, 
and  she  was  left  alone  on  the  stream  of  life 
to  struggle  on  with  her  broken  heart.  Grief 
did  for  her  what  it  does  for  so  many,  deve- 
loped the  good  and  the  evil  within — 
the  high  and  beneficent  intent  of  sorrow 
wrestling  with  an  antagonistic  power — the 
one  seeking  to  plant  precious  fruit  in  the 
bleeding  heart,  the  other  sowing  baneful 
and  noxious  weeds.  So  witli  this  widow ; 
sometimes  she  seemed  to  have  learned  holy 
lessons,  and  was  submissive  and  content ;  at 
other  times,  her  character  was  more  rebel- 
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lious,  her  will  more  turbulent,  her  heart 
more  hard  than  before  the  desolating  strokes 
that  had  fallen  on  her.  Time  had  not  done 
its  wont  for  her ;  she  seemed  as  sensitive  to 
her  loss  as  in  her  youth — the  wounds  never 
healed.  Still  she  would  sometimes  read 
where  he  had  bade  her.  Sometimes  her  fitful 
nature  clung  to  the  comforts  of  religion; 
at  first,  it  was  in  hope  of  pleasing  him; 
afterwards,  the  widow's  friend  met  her  on 
his  own  chosen  ground,  and  taught  her 
with  all  her  wilfulness  to  call  him  her  Father 
and  her  God. 

She  had  one  son,  who  followed  his  father's 
calling,  and  had  shares  in  many  vessels,  and 
commanded  one  that  he  owned.  He  had,  how- 
ever, lately  remained  near  home,  making 
short  runs  in  a  beautiful  cutter.  She  out- 
sailed everything  that  had  ever  tried  speed 
with  her,  and  was  thought  the  queen  of  those 
seas:  could  he  ever  regret  that  he  owned 
this  prize?  Alas!  but  he  was  not  the  first 
who  had  turned  advantage  to  misfortune. 

But  the  child  who  inherited  her  father's 
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beauties  and  virtues,  is  the  one  who  is  now 
sitting  and  watching  by  her  dying  parent. 
Her  father  died  when  she  was  too  young  to 
feel  his  loss,  but  her  mother  had  brought 
her  up  to  mourn  her  father.  She  checked 
her  earliest  smile,  reproved  her  joyous 
laugh,  and  the  little  thing  used  to  sit  and 
watch  her  mother,  and  look  grave  and  sad 
before  she  knew  or  could  understand  that 
her  mother  was  resolved  to  stamp  on  her 
whole  character  and  manner  the  type  of  a 
fatherless  child.  She  understood  her  not, 
but  felt  early  that  she  had  a  grief  to  deal 
with — it  was  an  element  in  her  childhood's 
life.  Her  mother  dreaded  that  she  would 
forget  that  she  was  a  bereaved  child,  and 
she  sat  for  hours  on  those  stairs  by  which 
he  left  her,  telling,  as  their  years  would 
bear  the  story,  of  all  her  grief. 

Perhaps  all  this  strange  discipline  had 
brightened  Mary's  character,  for  her  earliest 
lesson  was  a  total  self-sacrifice.  If  she 
could  not  always  weep  with  her  mother,  her 
first  words  often  were — "  I  will  not  play, 
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because  she  is  crying."  It  seemed  almost 
the  motto  of  her  life,  for  her  youthful  joys 
had  been  all  suppressed — her  gaieties  all 
checked,  because  her  mother  was  in  grief. 
When  she  and  her  brother  played,  their 
play-ground  was  always  chosen  where  she 
could  not  hear.  Sometimes  the  poor  widow 
seemed  sensible  of  the  wrongs  she  did  her 
children ;  but  then,  again,  she  taught  them 
that  their  calling  was  to  be  serious.  As 
years  passed  away,  the  oft-told  history  of 
her  mother's  griefs  produced  different  feel- 
ings on  her  child.  That  love  for  their  lost 
father  was  at  first  sacred  and  mysterious — 
a  woman's  love  to  her  husband  is  as  an  un- 
known rite  to  the  child — a  sort  of  holy 
mystery,  an  affection  quite  apart  from  any 
that  the  child's  heart  can  recognise.  But 
as  the  child  reaches  on  towards  womanhood, 
she  looks  at  her  suffering,  widowed  mother 
with  an  altered  eye — she  begins  to  read  the 
unknown  tongue.  It  was  so  with  Mary. 
As  she  looked  forward  to  the  future  with 
its   flowers   of  promise,   and  as  her    heart 
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sketched  out  the  land  of  love  to  which  she 
aspired,  she  turned  to  her  sorrowing  mother 
with  a  deeper  interest,  and  with  something 
like  sympathy.  That  opening  soul  dwelt 
profoundly  on  her  mother's  lot,  as  the 
tender  creeper  might  look  on  her  sister 
plant  robbed  of  all  support,  unable  to  rise, 
and  trailing  on  earth  in  confused  growth ; 
as  one  winding  her  way  to  green  pastures 
and  still  waters,  would  look  on  the  wanderer 
on  barren  heaths  and  wastes.  Sometimes, 
in  deep  thought,  she  would  sit  and  listen  to 
her  tale  of  widowed  love,  then  suddenly  she 
would  throw  her  arms  around  her,  and  weep 
angel  tears  for  her  griefs.  Her  mother 
then  would,  with  strange  perversity,  disdain 
all  sympathy,  for  no  child  ignorant  of  life 
as  she  was  could  know  anything  of  the  grief 
she  pitied.  And  so  Mary  was  shut  up  to 
converse  with  her  own  wonderful  spirit, 
where  nature  spoke  in  all  its  purity  and 
fire.  She  was  in  life  a  model,  and  every 
duty  was  scrupulously  fulfilled,  and  every- 
thing around  her  bore  the   marks  of  her 
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gifted  mind,  her  taste,  her  diligence;  and 
sometimes  the  complaining  parent  would 
allow  that  joy  might  be  hers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  child. 

For  some  weeks  Mrs.  Johnson's  health 
had  been  declining,  and  her  weakness  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  it  became  evident  to 
all  that  the  cords  were  loosening. 

To  return  to  the  time  when  our  story 
opens. 

"  Do  not  sit  longer  there;  let  me  lead 
you  to  your  bed,  dear  mother,"  said  her 
child. 

u  What  a  noise  those  curlews  make,"  re- 
plied her  fretful  mother. 

"  There  are  all  sorts  of  pleasant  sounds 
to-day,"  said  Mary;  "  and  the  tide  is  so  far 
out  that  we  can  hear  all  the  birds  sing;  for 
you  know  how  often  we  scold  those  waves 
that  they  drown  their  sweet  songs." 

"  Sweet  songs,  Mary !  I  tell  you  that 
they  are  all  birds  of  evil  omen ;  they  all  sat 
there  on  that  day,  and  they  are  never 
wanting  when  trouble  is  at  hand." 
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"  And  at  all  other  times,  too,  mother,  for 
they  gather  regularly  on  those  points." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson;  "I  told 
him  on  that  day  that  there  were  five  in  a 
row,  and  that  that  was  just  the  number  of 
letters  in  death :  so  he  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  those  steps,  and  said  :  '  Then,  Mary,  I  will 
come  and  commit  you  again  to  God's  care, 
and  then  death  will  be  welcome;  mean- 
while, you  are  in  a  father's  care.'  '  Non- 
sense,' I  replied,  '  don't  talk  of  that,  I  want 
no  care  but  yours ;'  and  he  bade  me  say  it 
no  more.  l  You  will  be  punished,'  he  said, 
'for  such  wicked  words.  Meanwhile,  I 
thank  God  that  I  leave  you  and  my  sweet 
baby  and  child  in  his  hands ;  and  you  will 
be  their  father  and  mother  while  I  am 
away ;'  "  and  the  poor  invalid  cried  bitterly. 
ft  It  is  too  late  now — too  late.  I  have  not 
done  what  he  willed ;  and  now  I  must  leave 
you — leave  you,  and  all  alone,  Mary,  for  I 
see  no  one  coming;"  and  through  her  tears 
she  looked  up  once  more  over  the  wide  seas. 
No  one  came,  and  the  trembling  girl  laid 
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her  mother  on  her  bed.  Night  came,  the 
bats  and  owls  hovered  and  hooted,  as  was 
their  wont,  and  the  dogs  bayed  and 
howled. 

They  made  melancholy  music — "  nothing 
but  songs  of  death.''  The  widow  trembled, 
and  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  smiled; 
but  her  strength  gradually  failed,  and 
though  now  and  again  she  would  send 
Mary  to  the  window  to  look  out,  yet  her 
thoughts  seemed  drawing  in  from  all  ex- 
ternal life.  The  approach  of  death  is 
deadening;  as  if  the  heartstrings,  which 
fastened  round  the  objects  in  life,  were 
broken,  the  spirit  seems  to  be  shaking 
loose  and  concentrating  on  itself  as  it  goes 
forth  alone  into  the  dark  valley. 

"  Mary,"  she  said,  after  a  long  silence, 
"  I  feel  my  voyage  is  nearly  over :  you 
know  your  father  always  said  life  was  like 
one ;  do  you  think  I  shall  go  into  harbour 
with  him?" 

'-  Let  me  read,"  she  replied,  "  the  hymn 
we  sung  at  church  last  Sunday,  beginning, 
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1  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,' 

and  ending — 

'  Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 
That  heavenly  land  from  ours.'  " 

"  It  is  narrow  and  soon  crossed,"  she 
replied  :  "  how  soon  he  crossed  it  I" 

Her  daughter  looked  at  her,  and  started ; 
till  that  moment  her  heart  was  with  the 
absent  crew;  but  now  she  saw  the  strange 
expression,  the  altered  hues,  and  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees,  she  exclaimed — "  Can 
this  be  death?"  but  she  did  not  know,  or 
would  not  see  his  ghostly  work  on  the  loved 
face. 

"  No,  no,  dear  mother,"  she  said,  em- 
bracing her,  "  you  will  not  leave  me." 

"  Yes,  Mary,  all  alone;"  and  she  wound 
her  feeble  arms  around  her  weeping  child. 

"  But  not  alone,"  she  replied,  wiping 
away  the  tears. 

"  Yes,  Mary,  I  know;  who  knows  better 
who  is  the  widow's  friend?" 

"  Then  rest  and  sleep,  dearest  mother; 
do  not  fear." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  Mary ;  rest  is  near.  I  see 
him — I  hear  him:"  and  she  raised  her 
hands  and  clasped  them  with  a  look  of 
radiant  joy.  After  a  time,  she  turned  and 
looked  again  at  her  child. 

"  Alone,  in  this  hard  world !  No,  I 
cannot,  I  cannot  leave  you — but  he  calls 
me.  I  must  go — do  not  fear,  we  will  keep 
always  near  you."  But  Mary  could  only 
sob;  then  rousing  herself,  with  trembling 
yoice,  she  sought  once  more  to  commune 
with  the  parting  spirit,  but  she  received  no 
answer.  "Who  will  comfort  you?"  her 
mother  whispered,  and  her  lips  moved,  as 
if  the  burden  of  her  orphan  child  lay  on  her 
parting  spirit ;  but  she  no  longer  could  ex- 
change a  thought  with  mortals,  and  lay 
there  while  death  gently  chilled  the  pulse  of 
life;  all  was  silent  in  that  chamber.  Mary 
and  her  solitary  attendant  knelt  by  the 
couch,  and  soon  the  "  shrieking  owl  awak- 
ened the  crowing  cock :"  it  was  the  "  fatal 
bellman,"  and  Mary  was  an  orphan. 

Bitter  was  that  hour:  her  warm  tears 
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Lathed  the  deserted  tabernacle.  In  the 
depth  of  her  grief  she  forgot  her  own  deso- 
late position,  her  absent  brother;  every- 
thing was  absorbed  in  the  one  overwhelming 
catastrophe — her  mother  was  dead,  and  she 
sat  looking  at  the  still  remains,  as  he  only 
knows  who  has  gazed  at  the  loved  dead. 

She  opened  the  door  and  looked  out  over 
the  sea,  but  no  one  was  there  with  help  for 
her;  all  was  so  silent;  the  morning  exhala- 
tion veiled  the  horizon,  and  like  a  curtain 
hid  the  distance.  There  was  no  living 
thing  but  two  tall  herons,  which  were 
perched  on  a  little  rock,  waiting  for  the 
fish  that  the  advancing  tide  should  bring  to 
them.  She  then  went  and  looked  into  her 
garden :  the  morning  dew  hung  on  the 
flowers,  sparkling  in  the  sun  like  diamonds, 
but  no  human  voice  was  heard,  or  form  was 
seen.  The  little  gold-crested  wren,  whose 
nest  was  built  in  the  yew  hedge,  was  up 
and  chirping,  looking  for  the  early  worm; 
and  on  the  wall  a  host  of  choristers  from 
the  neighbouring  copse  were  singing,  and 
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from  the  yellow  furze  on  the  common, 
which  contained  many  of  their  nests. 

Poor  Mary's  heart  turned  from  the  bright 
scene :  once  she  had  thought  that  no  one 
could  feel  poor,  none  sorrowful,  in  face  of  a 
smiling,  bounteous  nature.  Her  simple 
heart  had  felt  there  was  a  sort  of  shadowing 
forth,  in  those  seen  things,  of  the  infinity, 
the  boundlessness,  and  perfection  of  the 
unseen.  They  had  always  spoken  to  her  as 
if  they  were  forerunners,  harbingers  of  that 
which  should  follow.  But  that  morning, 
even  the  hum  of  the  bee  hovering  over  her 
mother's  cherished  hives  brought  fresh  tears 
to  her  eye,  fresh  grief  to  her  heart. 

But  she  had  from  a  child  sought  and 
found  that  there  was  a  hand  that  dried  the 
mourner's  tears. 

Before  her  birth  her  father  had  arranged 
the  room  for  her  mother  to  occupy :  he  had 
procured  for  his  young  wife  all  the  elegance 
and  comfort  his  circumstances  permitted, 
and  his  sorrowing  widow  had  so  sacredly 
preserved  his  work,  that  as  she  lay  there  all 
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seemed  exactly  as  she  had  left  it.  She  was 
stretched  on  the  bed  she  had  never  vacated ; 
the  pillow  on  which  his  head  for  the  last 
time  had  rested  had  never  been  removed ; 
the  table,  with  its  wide-spread  Bible,  as  he 
placed  it;  and  the  white  curtain  he  had 
festooned  across  that  window  was  now 
drawn  across,  to  show  that  the  inmate  was 
sleeping  her  eternal  sleep.  Whatever  rough 
hands  might  have  been  employed  in  other 
parts  of  the  house,  none  but  her  own  was 
ever  allowed  to  touch  this  holy  place;  she 
kept  it  as  a  sort  of  shrine  or  temple. 

Mary  did  not  forget  her  mother's  feeling, 
and  she  herself  arranged  the  bed  and  room 
with  exquisite  neatness.  .  Though  the  damp 
sea  air  had  tarnished  all  else,  in  this  room 
all  was  bright  and  clean  as  the  day  it  was 
first  furnished. 

We  said  that  a  heavy  mist  or  fog  hung 
over  the  sea,  and  though  the  sorrowing 
orphan  looked  constantly  out  for  her  absent 
brother,  she  could  not  see  far;  and  there 
was  a  dead  calm:  about  twelve  o'clock, 
VOL.  I.  c 
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however,  the  sunbeams  dispersed  the  cloud, 
and  she  saw  her  brother's  boat,  with  the 
sails  hanging  round  the  mast,  sitting  qui- 
escently on  the  waves,  reflected  beneath  on 
the  calm  surface;  she  hailed  it  with  joy, 
and  wished  she  could  hang  out  a  signal  of 
distress,  to  warn  him  that  grief  awaited  him 
on  his  landing.  "  He  cannot  see  the  curtain 
is  down;  how  shall  I  tell  him?"  As  she 
watched  the  boat,  she  observed  that  a 
smaller  one  was  hanging  to  the  stern,  into 
which  a  man  jumped,  and  impetuously  pulled 
towards  shore :  he  sprung  out  of  the  boat, 
and  landed  close  to  the  wooden  steps  of  the 
cottage.  Mary  ran  to  hide  herself  in  the 
house,  not  daring  to  tell  what  had  happened. 
She  heard  his  hurried  tread  and  impatient 
questions ;  but  the  poor  nurse  only  answered 
with  her  tears. 

"  Who  told  you?"  he  said,  angrily,  to 
her. 

"  Your  poor  mother,"  she  replied,  sobbing. 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  must  be  off  ; 
tell  her  all  may  be  well;  but  I  must  not 
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lose  a  minute.  I  will  just  kiss  her  and 
Mary;"  and  his  hand  was  on  the  door  of 
the  sacred  chamber. 

"  Stop,  stop!"  cried  the  old  nurse.  "  Miss 
Mary  is  not  there." 

"  Not  there — where,  then  T  and  he  went 
to  the  door  of  the  court  and  tore  it  open ; 
on  the  steps  sat  Mary,  her  head  resting  on 
her  knees.  He  flew  to  her,  put  his  arm 
round  her,  and  said,  "  Good-bye,  my  love. 
I  have  not  a  moment — tell  her  I  am  safe, 
and  shall  soon  be  home,  but  I  must  go  now." 

"  Go !"  she  exclaimed,  lifting  up  her 
tearful  eyes. 

"  It's  not  so  bad  as  they  say,  love,  so 
don't  mind ;  comfort  mother,  and  I  will  soon 
be  back." 

"  Oh!"  she  said,  screaming;  "what  can 
you  mean  ?  No  one  but  God  can  now  comfort 
her." 

"It's  too  true,"  he  answered;  "  but  do 
your  best,  and  let  no  one  come  here  in  my 
absence  to  tease  and  torment  you  with  false 
tales." 

c  2 
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"  William,  what  is  it — has  grief  mack 
you  mad?     It  has  me,  almost." 

He  drew  out  his  watch.  "  Mary,"  he 
said,  "  if  I  don't  get  away  with  this  tide, 
all  is  lost — God  knows  what  may  happen. 
I  have  only  ten  minutes,  and  that  is  hardly 
safe.  Let  us  go  and  console  mother — what 
did  they  tell  her?" 

"  Nobody  came  near  her,"  said  Mary ; 
"  I  was  all  alone.  Oh,  William,  how  I 
looked  for  you,  and  prayed  for  you  to  come 
back." 

He  turned  to  the  door.  She  put  her  arm 
in  his,  and  said,  "  Oh,  William,  tread 
gently." 

"  Is  she  ill,  then?"  he  said;  "  I  thought 
it  would  kill  her." 

"It  did,  William,"  she  exclaimed;  and 
fell  into  his  arms.  Clasping  her,  and 
dragging  her  along  with  him,  he  crossed 
the  threshold  and  was  hurrying  on,  when 
she  whispered — "Not  yet,  not  yet;  stop 
but  one  instant." 

"  Then,  tell  me,"  he  answered,  "  who 
called  to  tell  her  what  had  happened?" 
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"  No  one  came  here  but  God's  messenger; 
the  angel  of  death  came,  William,  and  she 
is  gone  with  him.''  Hiding  her  face  on  her 
brother's  shoulder,  the  poor  girl  could  say 
no  more.  He  threw  her  from  him,  and 
rushing  into  the  house,  thrust  open  the  door, 
tore  away  the  curtain,  and  saw  the  cold 
remains  of  his  mother.  When  Mary  fol- 
lowed him,  she  found  him  senseless  on  the 
floor:  she  chafed,  she  rubbed,  she  bathed 
his  temples  with  her  tears;  and  he  was 
recovering  his  consciousness,  when  a  sailor's 
footsteps  wereheard  approaching  :he  knocked 
at  the  cliff  door — "  Master,  we  have  but  five 
minutes;  we  shall  hardly  get  off." 

"  I  can't  come,"  he  said,  faintly;  "  tell 
him,  Mary,  I  can't." 

She  went  to  the  door.  "  No  wonder  you 
cry,"  said  the  man ;  "  but  it  wont  do  no 
good;  it  will  be  worse  if  he  don't  make 
haste.  God  take  care  of  you  and  the  old 
lady." 

She  ran  back  to  her  brother,  who  had 
risen  from  the  floor,  and  was  bending  and 
crying  over  his  mother's  corpse. 
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"He  wont  go,  William;  I  don't  under- 
stand him." 

"  Tell  him,  I  don't  care;  I  shan't  go." 

She  repeated  the  words,  and  the  rough 
man  pushed  by  her  into  the  room.  He 
stood  and  looked,  the  tear  started  in  his 
eye,  and  stole  down  his  weather-beaten 
cheek,  and  he  did  not  speak  for  a  minute. 

Then  going  up  to  William,  who  had  never 
noticed  him,  he  touched  him;  he  looked 
round  wildly  at  him,  and  his  old  pilot  whis- 
pered, "  Mr.  William,  it's  little  you  can  do 
for  the  dead,  but  save  the  living,  and  come 
back  to  the  '•  Sailor's  Pearl ;'  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  keep  her  till  then !" 

"Why  must  he  go?"  said  Mary;  "he 
must  stay  here.     I  cannot  let  him." 

"  Then  he  and  others  may  rot  in  prison," 
answered  the  man. 

Mary  looked  at  her  brother,  whose  head 
was  on  the  pillow  beside  his  mother;  but 
he  made  no  answer.  The  boatman  then 
pulled  hold  of  him,  and  said,  "  You  haven't 
half  the  courage  of  your  sister ;  don't  be  like 
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a  weak  woman :  leave  the  dead,  and  save 
the  living.  Mr.  Meldon  will  think  you  are 
lost,  and  don't  mind  to  save  him." 

At  this  name  Mary  lifted  up  her  eye,  and 
for  the  first  time  seemed  conscious  that 
something  had  happened.  Seeing  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  referred,  William  looked  up,  caught  hold 
of  his  sister's  hand,  and  said,  "  Did  she 
never  hear?" 

"Hear  what?"  said  Mary. 

"  Then  I  did  not  kill  her,"  he  said,  his 
face  brightening.  "  I  will  go;"  and  wiping 
away  his  manly  tears,  he  rose  up,  enfolded  his 
sister  with  warm  affection,  and  went  to  the 
door,  where  the  nurse  stopped  him — 4t  Mister 
William,  you  don't  suppose  that  poor  thing 
knows  how  to  do  everything  decent,  and 
right  for  her  mother's  burial ;  you  can't  go 
this  way,  and  leave  her." 

"  I  tell  you,  I  must;  but  I  shall  be  home." 
Putting  some  money  into  her  hands,  he  said, 
"  Don't  let  anybody  come  and  frighten  her 
with  foolish  stories ;  send  for  the  clergyman, 
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and  my  uncle."  And  hardly  able  to  hold 
up  his  head,  he  pushed  by  her. 

Mary  stood  on  the  beach,  and  saw  the 
sturdy  boatman  pulling  hard,  while  her 
brother,  who  seldom  sat  idle  in  his  boat, 
threw  himself  down  in  the  stern  of  his  boat, 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  She  could  not 
understand  what  this  sudden  retreat  meant. 
She  had  not  time  to  ask  him ;  his  words  and 
manner  were  quite  enigmatical  to  her.  She 
was  stupified  by  the  whole  scene.  She  ran 
down  to  the  pier  with  him,  sobbing,  but  he 
could  not  speak ;  and  she  saw  him  go,  with- 
out knowing  what  had  happened  to  take 
him  away  so  suddenly  at  such  a  moment: 
and  she  turned  back,  and  went  into  the 
cottage  in  greater  distress  than  before. 

The  nurse  saw  and  felt  for  her  position, 
and  hastened  to  obey  her  brother's  direc- 
tion ;  she  went  to  her  uncle,  and  then  to  the 
parsonage,  to  inform  the  clergyman  of  Mary's 
loss  and  lonely  situation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

No  beauty  had  ever  attracted  more  admi- 
ration than  Mary  Johnson.  From  a  child 
she  had  been  regarded  with  peculiar  inte- 
rest ;  few,  indeed,  perhaps  not  one,  discerned 
the  hidden  treasure  deposited  in  that  beau- 
tiful form,  but  all  seemed  to  feel  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  about  the  child.  All 
this  undefined  promise  seemed  verified  by 
her  exemplary  conduct,  which  was  itself 
only  a  promise  of  the  life  yet  to  be  de- 
-  veloped. 

Who  was  so  modest,  so  dutiful,  so  indus- 
trious, yet  who  so  gentle,  so  compassionate 
with  the  suffering?  She  was  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  the  union  of  power  and  capability 
for  lofty  enterprise  with  the  care  and  detail 
so  essential  to  her  narrow  circle;  and  the 
poor  women  who  blest  her  for  her  care 
wished  she  was  a  queen ;  and  those  who 
c3 
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watched  her  in  her  walled  garden  wished 
she  had  a  kingdom  for  her  inheritance  ;  and 
those  who  saw  her  tears  for  the  suffering 
said  she  had  humanity  enough  to  weep  for 
a  nation's  sorrow.  It  was  indeed  one  of 
those  rare  spirits  seldom  launched  on  this 
lower  world,  and  whose  course,  when  it  does 
appear,  must  be  followed  with  grief  and 
admiration,  for  round  such,  clouds  often 
gather,  lightnings  shiver,  and  the  furnace 
seems  heated  for  them — for  they  are  gold 
worth  refining,  jewels  worth  polishing — and 
as  they  cross  the  orbit  of  this  earth  all 
seems  hurled  at  them,  that  every  speck  may 
be  destroyed,  and  so  they  may  enter  pure 
and  perfect  on  their  distant  course,  when 
they  have  darted  away  beyond  time's  nar- 
row limits  to  shine  in  realms  of  pure  day. 
But  Mary's  youth  was  serene  and  full  of 
promise.  Not  only  the  young  sought  to 
win  her  love,  there  was  not  a  father  whose 
arms  were  not  open  to  receive  her  as  a 
child,  if  she  would  but  accept  his  son's 
proffered  hand.     But  she  was  her  mother's 
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constant  attendant,  never  seen  in  any  great 
assemblage  of  people.  Her  mind  Lad  been 
made  thoughtful  from  the  cradle  ;  her 
mother  was  a  perpetual  mourner,  and  that 
seemed  to  throw  a  veil  of  seriousness  over 
her  gaiety,  for  her  flow  of  youthful  joy  had 
often  been  checked  by  recalling  to  her 
memory  her  fatherless  condition ;  as  a  child 
she  would  run  up  to  her  mother  with  her 
garland  of  wild  flowers,  while  her  mother's 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  broad  waters,  beneath 
whose  flood  he  slept,  and  then  looking  up 
and  seeing  how  the  tears  trickled  down,  she 
would  throw  away  her  gift,  and  bury  her 
face  on  her  mother's  lap  and  weep  with  her. 
That  divine  sympathy  was  hers  from  a 
child.  But  many  of  these  virtues  might 
have  been  dormant  and  undeveloped,  if  she 
had  not  been  put  in  contact  with  those  who 
helped  to  break  away  the  shell  and  let  the 
mind  free. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  threw 
her  into  the  society^of  one  who  opened 
the  doors  of  her  soul.     He  did  not  go  in 
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and  dwell  there,  but  he  helped  her  to 
form  such  a  temple  as  was  fit  for  noble  -wor- 
ship, and  so  apparently  unsuited  to  the 
work,  for  he  was  but  a  Manchester  weaver ; 
his  childhood  passed  in  a  manufactory.  His 
father  before  him  had  lived  the  same  life — 
a  whole  race,  born,  educated,  lived,  and 
died  among  spinning  wheels  and  steam 
engines.  It  was  the  earliest  music  young 
Thornbridge  had  heard.  He  had  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  his  trade,  from 
where  the  infant  hand  sufficed,  to  where  the 
most  skilful  and  practised  workman  was 
needed.  In  every  department  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  excellent  work,  and  he 
might  have  secured  himself  competency,  if 
not  riches,  in  his  calling. 

But  he  could  not  endure  the  monotony, 
the  noise,  the  heat  of  the  factory.  He 
looked  at  the  great  shaft  of  the  steam  engine 
that  never  rested,  at  those  wheels  in  con- 
stant motion,  with  a  sort  of  nervous  dread, 
as  if  the  ceaseless  din,  the  everlasting  move- 
ment, would  drive  him  mad;  and  then  he 
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looked  out  of  the  window,  near  which  his 
daily  task  chained  him,  and  from  which  he 
could  see  the  distant  hill  above  the  wilder- 
ness of  chimneys;  and  whenever  his  eye 
rested  on  it,  he  felt  inclined  to  worship  it; 
but  the  wheel  could  not  be  stopped,  and  he 
worked  on,  thinking  of  the  blue  mountains, 
the  rivers  and  fields  and  trees,  and  he  made 
many  a  vow  that  lie  would  some  day  be 
among  them,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  his 
daily  work. 

On  Sundays  he  walked  far  away  into  the 
country,  and  often,  stretched  beneath  some 
spreading  tree,  he  would  kiss  the  earth,  and 
promise  that  one  day  he  would  come  and 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  adoring  God 
and  Nature.  But  Monday  morning  found 
him  again  within  sound  of  the  grating 
engine,  in  densely-peopled  rooms  and  streets. 
But  here  was  his  daily  bread ;  if  he  forsook 
his  work  he  could  not  exist;  so  he  often  said 
to  himself — u  To  exist  I  must  cease  to  live." 

Whether  it  were  this  earnest  desire  to 
be  free  which  exhausted  his  strength,  or 
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whether  it  were  the  real  need  of  his  nature 
shown  in  these  deep  longings,  it  is  hard  to 
say ;  but  after  years  of  patient  work,  hoping 
that  his  prison  door  might  be  opened,  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  the  doctor  came  to 
break  away  his  chains  and  bid  him  be  free. 

An  early  death  could  not  terrify  him,  if 
his  spirit  might  go  under  a  bright  sky, 
amidst  sparkling  brooks  and  singing  birds. 
His  first  day,  when  he  was  forbidden  to  go 
to  the  manufactory,  was  spent  far  away 
from  the  town,  and  he  returned  at  night  to 
his  father's  roof  with  large  bundles  of 
flowers,  as  trophies  of  his  new  home,  like 
the  olive  leaves  on  the  dove's  return  to  the 
ark. 

For  some  weeks  he  remained  with  his 
parents.  It  was  hoped  that  rest  and  healthy 
exercise  would  restore  him;  but  after  the 
first  effect  of  the  change  had  passed  away, 
he  began  to  sink  into  his  former  condition 
of  languor  and  weakness.  Long  and  skilful 
industry  had  enabled  his  father  to  provide 
against  old  age  or  misfortune,  and  he  was 
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therefore  able  to  comply  with  his  medical 
adviser's  wishes,  and  send  his  son  to  the 
sea-side.  Having  friends  in  the  town  near 
which  Mary  lived,  it  was  chosen  as  the  most 
agreeable  retreat  for  young  Thornbridge. 
His  departure,  and  the  malady  which  made 
it  necessary,  gave  his  friends  and  family 
much  sorrow.  His  own  fire-side  lost  its 
best  ornament  ;  his  sisters  their  tenderest 
friend ;  his  parents  their  most  dutiful  child ; 
his  club  its  most  distinguished  member; 
and  his  minister  his  most  intelligent  listener. 
There  was  such  an  air  of  sadness  about  him 
now  when  he  was  about  to  realize  his  fond 
dreams,  that  made  many  fear  that  he  had 
sad  forebodings  for  the  future.  Among  the 
causes  for  depression  in  this  young  man  was 
the  misery  of  the  people  with  whom  he  came 
in  constant  contact.  His  father  and  his 
father's  father  had  always  been  skilful, 
sober,  and  industrious  workmen.  They 
had  always  earned  high  wages,  and  were  in 
constant  employ ;  every  year  they  had  added 
to  their  accumulated  savings  and  comforts, 
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but  others,  who  had  started  in  the  same 
race,  working  under  the  same  roof,  at  the 
same  trade,  were  not  so  prosperous — drunk- 
enness, carelessness,  profligacy  in  many 
cases,  and  illness  and  misfortune  in  some 
others,  had  brought  poverty  among  them — 
and  his  heart  was  sick  within  him  when  he 
followed  some  of  these  poor  people  to  their 
homes.  A  more  matured  mind,  or  greater 
experience,  would  have  taught  him  where 
to  look  for  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the 
want  and  misery  which  he  witnessed.  But 
lie,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  benevolence,  could 
not  bear  to  blame  the  people  whom  he  wished 
simply  to  pity,  and  he  therefore  loaded  con- 
demnation on  those  who  were  in  that  case 
no  way  guilty,  and  often,  when  his  heart 
was  bleeding  at  the  mass  of  human  suffering 
and  destitution,  he  would  join  in  the  outcry 
against  the  rich  which  he  heard  raised  bv 
the  less  humane  and  virtuous  members  of 
his  club. 

When  the  coach  had  surmounted  the  last 
hill  that  lay  between  him  and  the  town  of 
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. ,  he  for  the  first  time  saw  the  sea.   He 

felt  at  that  moment  as  if  he  had  realized 
his  existence — as  if  a  new  world  and  a  new 
life  opened  upon  him.  He  left  his  convey- 
ance, and  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  a 
small  wood  of  stunted  wind-scathed  copse, 
he  watched  the  evening  sun  as  it  nearecl  its 
watery  barrier.  Never  was  enchantment 
more  complete.  He  looked  over  the  wide- 
spread ocean;  on  its  bosom  was  reflected 
every  tint  of  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the 
sky  above.  It  seemed  without  a  boundary 
or  a  limit;  as  if  the  infinity  to  which  he 
aspired,  and  the  eternity  for  which  he  hoped, 
was  there  typified.  It  awoke  in  him  the 
most  earnest  longings  after  an  unseen  good, 
and  he  fell  on  his  knees  to  worship  the  God 
and  Author  of  all.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
heaven  had  opened,  and  revealed  itself  to 
his  adoring  eye.  He  became  more  and 
more  conscious  that  there  was  a  spirit  abroad 
which  spoke  to  his  own,  that  he  was  united* 
in  some  way  with  this  fair  world,  that  such 
scenes  as  he  now  dwelt  on  were  not  idle 
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and  passing  pageants,  but  shadowing  im- 
perishable truth.  Oh,  it  was  neither  to  be 
told  nor  conceived  what  he  felt  on  that  even- 
ing ;  nor  was  its  effect  ephemeral,  for  long 
after  he  recalled  that  hour  as  one  in  which 
good  tidings  of  peace  and  love  had  been 
brought  to  his  soul. 

Impatient  to  reach  the  beach,  he  crossed 
the  unenclosed  down  that  lay  between  the 
road  and  the  shore.  By  the  light  of  the 
evening  sun,  with  its  long  shadows  and 
warm  colure,  everything  looked  beautiful. 
He  sprang  down  from  rock  to  rock,  till  the 
waves  actually  broke  at  his  feet.  The 
summer's  sea  gave  him  a  gentle  greeting; 
and  he  thought  he  could  have  passed  his 
life  in  watching  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  as 
it  bathed  the  sides  of  the  little  bay  where 
he  stood.  The  sun  was  now  resting  on  the 
horizon,  descending  as  a  splendid  orb  of 
gold  with  a  bright  pillar  whose  base  seemed 
>at  his  feet.  Vessels  seemed  becalmed  in 
the  stream  of  light.  He  watched  with 
eager  eyes,  astonished  and  entranced,  but 
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in  a  few  minutes  all  was  gone,  and  the 
sudden  change  seemed  only  to  give  him 
new  delight,  for  he  sat  down  that  he  might 
see  the  stars  light  over  the  new  scene.  He 
thought  he  could  never  tear  himself  away, 
but  he  remembered  his  waiting,  anxious 
friends,  and  having  with  some  difficulty 
remounted  the  cliff  he  had  descended  with 
such  alacrity,  he  found  himself  in  a  lonely 
path  in  the  deep  twilight.  It  was  but  a 
sheep-walk,  and  he  felt  uncertain  which  way 
would  lead  to  his  destined  home.  As  he 
stood  to  find  his  bearings,  Mary  came  down 
the  hill.     He  went  up  to  her,  and  asked 

his  way  to  the  town  of  K .     She  readily 

guided  him,  and  told  him  where  he  must 
regain  the  road  he  had  forsaken. 

He  was  indeed  well  disposed  to  receive 
charmful  impressions,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  Mary's  aspect  and  manner  that 
harmonized  with  his  feelings,  and  he  said  to 
himself,  "  Here  is  a  flower  from  Paradise." 
He  asked  her  if  her  way  lay  with  his ;  she 
said  that  her  home  was  round  yonder  hill, 
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and  his  road  almost  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. She  offered  him  the  help  of  the  boy 
who  was  with  her,  to  put  him  in  the  right 
road. 

"  When  we  have  seen  you  safe  and  at 
home,"  he  answered. 

"  Oh,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  safe  and  at 
home  on  all  these  cliffs;"  and  she  pursued 
the  dizzy  path  that  led  her  close  by  such 
precipitous  rocks,  that  he  wondered  how 
she  tripped  along  with  such  a  fearless  step ; 
and  he  thought  of  the  poor  factory  girls, 
who  had  never  trod  any  ground  but  the 
paved  street  leading  from  their  squalid 
homes  to  their  daily  task,  and  how  different 
converse  with  this  boundless  water,  and  the 
soft  turf,  and  these  rude  rocks  would  make 
them;  and  he  watched  her  as  far  as  the 
dim  light  could  show  her.  Then  turning 
to  the  boy,  he  said, 

"  Who  is  that  young  woman?" 

"  They  call  her,"  said  the  boy,  "  the 
1  Sailor's  Pearl ;'  she  lives  in  a  cottage  round 
the  cliff.     But  this  is  our  way,  and  we  must 
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not  lose  time,  for  I  must  drive  home  the 
cows  before  dark."  In  two  minutes  he  put 
him  on  his  way ;  and  it  was  very  dark  when 
young  Thornbridge  arrived  at  the  home 
where  his  friends  had  long  expected  him. 
It  was  thus  these  two  first  met,  totally  un- 
conscious that  they  should  mutually  so  act 
on"  each  other's  destinies.  Perhaps  his  first 
unworded  prayer  was  that  those  destinies 
should  be  united;  and  little  would  even 
Thornbridge,  with  his  boundless  benevolence, 
have  welcomed  the  thought  that  it  would 
be  his  task  to  call  forth  into  life  and  action 
the  devout  virtues  of  that  heart,  to  scratch 
away  the  dull  earth  that  forbid  that  sweet 
plant  to  spring  up  and  flower;  his  to  draw 
aside  the  curtain  and  bid  her  look  out  on 
the  world,  to  see  its  joys  and  its  griefs,  its 
tombs  and  its  gardens;  to  point  out  Para- 
dise, but  withal  for  another  to  enter  in  and 
reign.     But  we  must  wait. 

The  house  was  called  Trafalgar  Cottage, 
or  Nelson  Villa,  or  some  of  those  names  in 
which  builders  by  the  sea-side  rejoice,  and 
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which  are  to  be  found  by  hundreds  among 
the  marine  abodes  on  our  coasts.  It  was, 
as  one  of  them,  very  comfortable,  with  a 
garden  walled  in  by  shells;  with  beds  of 
flowers  bordered  with  shells,  an  unbroken 
sea  view,  and  an  unshaded  sun  made  it, 
with  its  tall  flag-staff,  as  like  the  deck  of  a 
ship  as  the  retired  officer  who  lived  there 
could  desire. 

When  Thornbridge  awoke  he  thought  his 
heart's  desires  were  answered,  for  as  he 
lay  his  eye  could  scan  the  whole  sea  view, 
and  he  could  see  the  vessels  steering  towards 
shore ;  and  if  he  put  his  head  out  he  could 
see  the  pier,  the  harbour,  the  custom-house, 
and  the  church.  And  he  did  lean  out,  and 
his  eye  drank  in  every  new  sight  with  fresh 
delight.  He  scarcely  would  allow  himself 
time  for  sleep.  A  large  telescope  stood  on  a 
three-legged  stand  in  front  of  the  cottage, 
and  whenever  a  fresh  vessel  appeared  in 
sight,  the  old  sailor  directed  his  glass  to  her, 
and  told  whence  she  came,  whither  she  was 
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bound ;  and  Thornbridge  watched  and  won- 
dered at  his  skill. 

"  Can't  you  tell  the  captain's  name?" 
he  said,  laughing. 

"  Of  one  I  can,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"  Do  you  see  that  little  cutter;  look  at 
her,"  and  he  put  the  glass  to  Thornbridge's 
eye.  "  She  is  the  neatest  little  thing  on 
these  seas,  and  a  right  good  boy  owns  her. 
She  is  called  the  Pearl,  after  his  sister,  and 
the  name  suits  them  both,  for  they  are  the 
best  and  the  prettiest." 

"  Is  that  the  young  woman  they  call  the 
'  Sailor's  Pearl?" 

"  The  very  same,"  he  answered;  "  where 
did  you  hear  of  her?" 

Thornbridge  then  told  how  he  had  seen 
her  on  the  preceding  evening.  Purvis 
then  related  her  history,  and  the  history 
of  her  family;  how  her  father  had  perished 
at  sea,  and  her  eldest  brother;  how  she 
had  lived  to  comfort  her  mother,  who  never 
would   be  comforted;    and  how    one   after 
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another  had  courted  her,  but  she  would  not 
leave  the  poor  desolate  widow.     The  cottage 
was  old,  but  it  was  tastefully  adorned  and 
cared  for;  it  was  their  own,  with  others  not 
distant;  the  land  and  garden  too  belonged 
to  them.     They  had  several  boats;  one  for 
fishing,  and  another  which  was  hired  for 
trade  coasting,  and  that  new  one,  he  said, 
which    beats    them    all.     Another   young 
man  has  shares  in  her,  and  people  say  that 
the  sister  favours  him,  and  that  perhaps 
they  will  make  a  match  of  it,  and  that  he 
will  get  both  the  "  pearls."     As  he  spoke, 
he  put  his  eye  again  to  the  glass.     "  Look 
at  her,"  he  exclaimed;  "did  you  ever  see 
a  thing  go  so  near  the  wind?     She  goes  as 
fast  as  that  tinkering  fellow  with  his  steam- 
boat.    I  wish  I  could  see  her  with  that 
cruiser."     He  then  pointed  out  to  Thorn- 
bridge  the  revenue  cutter  at  anchor.     She 
was  American  built,  a  pilot-boat  from  near 
New    York — a  clipper,   as   he  called  her. 
"  But  with  all  that,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I 
think  the  Pearl  would  beat  her." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


For  many  days  and  weeks  Thornbridge 
walked  on  the  shores  and  on  the  cliffs  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  He  often  turned  towards 
the  side  of  Mary's  cottage ;  but  though  he 
had  often  sat  on  the  pier  so  near  her  home, 
he  had  never  met  her  again.  He  used  to 
talk  much  with  the  coast-guard  who  patroled 
these  cliffs  to  stop  contraband  traffic,  and 
began  gradually  to  learn  the  new  world  into 
which  he  was  launched.  He  followed  the 
fisherman,  and  saw  his  struggles  and  his 
hardships;  how  he  had  come  home,  after 
nights  of  toil,  without  a  single  fish,  at 
other  times  with  the  loss  of  all  his  nets  and 
tackle.  He  had  likewise,  too,  followed  the 
peasant  on  the  downs;  and  heard  how  hard 
his  fare,  how  great  his  labour;  that  with 
the  sweet  air  and  the  broad  blue  sky,  he 
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had  a  miserable  home  and  scanty  wages 
compared  with  those  he  had  seen  earned  by 
the  artisans  among  whom  he  had  lived;  and 
gradually  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not, 
in  turning  his  back  on  his  manufacturing 
home  and  comrades,  removed  himself  from 
human  suffering  and  privation.  He  had 
fancied  that  in  a  cottage  home,  with  sweet 
flowers  planted  round,  the  crystal  stream 
flowing  by,  and  forests  wide  and  old  and 
lawny  dells  behind,  life  would  pass  as  in 
enchantment;  that  the  hours  would  be  too 
short  for  the  exquisite  happiness  that  could 
be  enjoyed  amid  such  fairy  scenes,  and  away 
from  the  din  of  men  and  the  clamour  of 
life.  But  he  had  seen  tears  flow  under  the 
trellised  vine,  and  heard  many  a  sigh  under 
the  thatched  roof,  and  seen  discord  and 
grief  in  a  garden  of  roses.  And  in  his 
lonely  musings  on  the  silent  cliff,  or  down 
on  the  beach,  or  far  away  over  the  hills  and 
fields,  he  considered  the  lot  of  man,  and 
deeply  he  meditated  on  his  suffering  condi- 
tion.    He  had  hoped  that  he  had  bid  an 
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everlasting  adieu  to  human  sorrow,  and  he 
found  it  new  modelled  and  new  phased,  but 
identical  in  all  its  constituent  parts  and 
characteristics.  Here,  as  there,  there  was 
want,  the  sickening  uncertainty  how  to  live, 
the  dread  that  when  the  last  crust  was 
eaten  another  could  not  be  found.  Here, 
as  there,  discontent  brooded  over  life,  and 
darkened  many  a  gift;  here,  as  there^ 
angry  tempers,  cold  hearts,  marred  the  joys 
of  life ;  and  here,  too,  sickness  and  disease 
planted  their  poisoning  arrows.  "  This  lot 
of  man,"  he  often  repeated  to  himself,  "  how 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  the  material  world!"  In  the 
town  where  he  had  lived,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  masters  blamed  for  the 
miseries  of  the  poor;  and  though,  in  many 
cases,  he  saw  that  'it  was  flagrantly  unjust, 
yet  that  had  not  prevented  his  being  in- 
clined to  adopt  it  as  a  general  rule.  In 
this  rural  district,  he  could  not  see  on  whom 
he  could  lay  the  blame  of  the  poverty  that 
he  witnessed,  and  he  turned  his  thoughts, 
d2 
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as  he  had  formerly  done,  to  two  or  three 
questions.  First,  was  it  the  inevitable  and 
unavoidable  condition  of  man  so  to  toil  and 
suffer?  Secondly,  if  it  were  not,  what 
measures  could  be  adopted  to  lessen  this 
heavy  weight  of  human  woe?  Thirdly, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  undertake  the  task? 
It  was  with  thoughts  like  these,  so  earnest 
and  serious,  that  he  busied  himself  during 
many  weeks. 

The  manners  and  appearance  of  young 
Thornbridge  were  much  above  those  of  the 
class  with  whom  he  lived.  His  natural 
refinement  and  delicacy  had  seemed  to  reveal 
to  him  the  elegance  which  more  polished 
education  teaches.  To  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
he  was,  in  some  respects,  born  a  gentleman ; 
and  he  would  have  aspired  to  society  above 
his  own  rank  of  life,  had  not  his  tender 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  and  struggles 
of  working  men,  forbid  his  estranging  him- 
self  from  them,  or  removing  himself  from 
the  class  who,  in  his  view,  were  the  sole 
inheritors  of  woe.  He  knew  the  desires, 
tastes,   the  capacities  and  endowments  of 
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bis  own  soul,  and  he  felt  "  the  vague 
yearnings  to  which  they  gave  birth."  And 
he  fancied  his  brother  labourers  felt  all  this, 
and  "  were  doomed  to  a  daily,  weekly, 
yearly,  round  of  painful  toil,  with  scarcely 
any  remission  but  for  food  and  sleep, 
and  those  precarious  and  uncertain."  He 
observed  the  pleasures  from  which  they  were 
for  ever  debarred,  the  humiliation  to  which 
they  were  exposed ;  and  he  daily  gathered 
new  facts  and  incidents  to  nurture  this 
train  of  thoughts,  and  returned  home  from 
his  wanderings  with  some  melancholy  stories, 
which  he  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  old 
sailor,  who  always  awaited  him  on  the  long 
wooden  bench  at  the  door  of  his  house.  He 
-cared  but  little  for  all  his  narrations,  and 
Thornbridge  generally  talked  him  to  sleep. 
He  thought  all  his  feelings  were  morbid 
from  his  delicate  health,  and  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  disease,  that  eager  inquiry  into  suf- 
ferings with  which  he  had  no  concern.  One 
evening,  however,  he  managed  to  interest 
him  with  his  day's  doings. 

Thornbridge   left    his    home    early    one 
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morning ;  a  little  tin  case  contained  his 
daily  meal,  and  he  proposed  wandering  as 
long  as  the  day  lasted  beneath  the  cliffs. 
The  sea  continued  to  him  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  pleasure :  he  never  wearied  listen- 
ing to  the  splash  of  the  breaking  waves; 
never  tired  of  watching  their  advance  and 
retreat.  Like  a  schoolboy,  he  delighted  to 
place  himself  on  an  isolated  rock  to  see  the 
advancing  tide  enclose  him,  and  again  he 
would  follow  the  receding  wave,  so  charmed 
with  its  constant  variety,  for  he  looked  with 
awe  and  delight  at  the  wild  crested  waves 
foaming  over  the  rocks  and  crags,  and 
dashing  their  spray  over  those  rough  bul- 
warks, and  into  the  u  hoary  caves,"  owning  no 
holding  hand  but  the  undeviating  laws 
which  bid  them  ebb  and  flow.  And  he 
adoringly  gazed  when  not  a  breath  ruffled 
the  smooth  expanse ;  when  each  floating 
cloud  carried  its  shadow  across  to  reveal 
new  colours,  and,  most  of  all,  when,  at  sun- 
set, or  moonlight,  it  brought  heaven  to  earth 
with  its  bright  reflections.    So  Thornbridge 
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started  to  spend  another  clay  in  what  he 
called  Nature's  great  Temple.  There  was 
a  beautiful  little  bay,  enclosed  with  very 
high  cliffs,  which  particularly  charmed  him ; 
the  sand  was  so  smooth  and  so  firm,  and  the 
solitude  so  deep,  the  birds  who  built  their 
nests  far  above  his  head  were  his  only  com- 
panions, and  he  chose  it  for  his  resting 
place.  The  tide  was  advancing  and  covered 
the  rocks  at  each  side,  so  that  in  these  spring 
tides  he  could  not  get  round  those  two  pro- 
jections, or  leave  his  retreat,  till  the  watery 
barrier  descended.  While  he  sat  and  read, 
and  thought  and  looked,  a  small  boat  was 
rowed  into  his  retreat,  and  as  it  neared  the 
shore  two  women  came  out  from  a  cave  in 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  which  was  quite  con- 
cealed by  the  broken  rocks ;  they  came  down 
to  the  beach  to  meet  the  boat. 

Thornbridge  had  so  placed  himself  in  a 
sort  of  cradle  of  rocks  that  no  one  could  see 
him,  and  yet  he  could  observe  all  that  passed. 
The  boat  came  very  near,  and  the  men  threw 
two  small  kegs  ashore,  and  then  rowed  away. 
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The  women  seized  the  little  vessels,  for 
which  they  were  evidently  waiting,  and 
then  returned  to  their  cave  ;  but,  before 
they  had  concealed  themselves,  two  of  the 
coast-guard  appeared  above  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff;  by  help  from  those  who  remained 
behind  they  descended  the  precipitous  face 
of  the  rock,  and  thence  climbed  with  mar- 
vellous skill  to  the  entrance  of  the  hiding 
place  of  the  two  women.  The  poor  crea- 
tures expostulated  and  entreated,  but  the 
guard  had  no  alternative;  they  seized  the 
brandy,  and  only  waited  for  the  fall  of  the 
tide  to  bring  the  two  culprits  before  their 
officer.  The  cries  of  these  poor  women 
touched  Thornbridge ;  and,  not  quite  under- 
standing the  scene,  he  left  his  conceal- 
ment, and,  clambering  over  the  fragments, 
he  joined  the  sailors  during  a  most  angry 
colloquy. 

The  women  would  not  tell  the  names  of 
the  boatmen.  One  of  them,  an  English- 
woman, sullenly  denied  any  knowledge  of 
them;  the  other,  an  Irishwoman,  irritated 
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them  by  the  most  provoking  way  of  parry- 
ing and  answering. 

"  Tell  me  who  manned  the  boat,  and  you 
shall  have  your  brandy." 

"  It's  for  the  like  of  you  to  find  that 
out." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  and  I'll  get  it  out 
of  you." 

"  Sure  such  a  great  gintleman  doesn't 
need  me  to  tell  him  his  trade ;  the  Queen, 
God  bless  her !  pays  you  to  find  it  out  for 
yoursel'." 

"  She  does  not,"  answered  the  young 
man,  angrily. 

"  Then,  may  be,"  said  the  woman,  archly, 
u  you've  little  right  to  be  here — is  it  a  drop 
you  want  yourself,  or  for  the  childer  at 
home?" 

"  It's  you,  you  old  hag,  that  I  want,  if 
you  wont  tell  me  who  owned  that  boat." 

u  Then  you  must  just  be  happy  with  tlte 
old  one,"  she  replied  "  for  sorra  a  bit  will  I 
tell  you;  is  it  I  who  would  betray  the  child 
I  reared?" 

d3 
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"  Your  son,   do  you   say  ?      You   have 
none,  you  know." 

"  Then  it  would  be  hard  to  betray  him." 

"  Come,    come,"    said   the   coast-guard, 

"  it's  of  no  manner  of  use  palavering  here  ; 

we  can  soon  get  round,  and  off  you  go  if 

you  wont  tell." 

"  I'll  tell,"  answered  she,  "  all  in  good 
time." 

"  This  is  good  time;  speak  out,  old  lady." 
"  May  be  I  call  it  a  bad  time." 
"  It  matters  little,"  he  answered ;  "  I  have 
other  means  of  knowing,"  and  the  man  smiled. 
"  God  bless  him,"  said  the  woman,  "  for 
his  fine  teeth  I  it's  a  nice  minute  to  show 
them  when  he  thinks  he  can  tear  the  widow's 
heart,  rob  her  hearth,  and  drive  her  darling 
to  the  prison  house.     I'm  ready,"  she  con- 
tinued, and  turning  to  the  water,  she  said, 
"  God  help  him,  and  give  him  good  luck 
across  the  seas !"     But  when  she  found  that 
he  was  in  earnest  she  changed  her  tone,  and 
told  such  a  piteous  tale  of  want  and  suffer- 
ings; how  life  depended  on  the  sale  of  the 
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brandy;  how  she  offered  it  to  him  at  half  its 
value,  if  he  would  let  her  off,  and  have  the 
few  shillings  to  carry  home  to  those  who  so 
needed  it.  As  she  talked  and  implored  mercy 
(waiting  for  an  uncovered  strand),  Thorn- 
bridge  asked  her  silent  companion  what  was 
their  offence,  and  what  their  threatened 
punishment. 

"Smuggling  brandy,"  was  her  reply.  " She 
bought  it  honestly  on  the  other  side,  and  if 
we  might  sell  it,  we  could  pay  the  rent  and 
feed  the  children;  but  they  wont  let  us," 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  sailors. 

Drying  her  eyes,  the  poor  Irish  woman 
again  changed  her  tone. — "  Is  it  so  poor 
she  is  ? — bad  luck  to  her  if  she  wants  the 
children's  bread!" 

"  The  Queen  wants  her  own,  like  other 
people  ;  besides,  it's  not  her  affair." 

"  Give  me  the  good  money  I  paid  for  it, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  and  pay  as  much 
duty  as  you  like — that's  little  enough,  I'm 
thinking."  But  it  was  all  vain,  and  they  all 
turned  to  go  round  the  projecting  rock.    It 
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was  becoming  dark,  and,  in  an  instant,  as 
they  turned  the  corner,  these  two  women 
disappeared ;  every  moment  made  the  search 
more  difficult,  and  the  sailors,  laden  with 
the  forfeited  brandy,  returned  to  their  post, 
while  Thornbridge  took  a  narrow  path  tip 
the  rock,  by  which  he  was  convinced  the 
women  had  escaped.  This  path  led  to  Mrs. 
Johnson's  cottage,  and  when  he  had  pur- 
sued it  some  little  way,  he  saw  women  talk- 
ing at  the  gate  of  her  garden,  with  two 
other  figures.  On  approaching,  he  found 
that  it  was  Mary,  the  Sailor's  Pearl,  and  her 
brother,  conversing  with  the  fugitive  smug- 
glers. He  apologized  for  his  intrusion, 
related  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  to 
account  for  the  deep  interest  they  had  ex- 
cited in  him,  and  asked  if  he  could  in  any 
way  help  them. 

Mary  knew  the  culprits  well,  and  told  him 
that  the  poor  Irish  woman  had  immigrated 
here  in  company  with  a  large  family  whose 
parents  died,  and  this  faithful  creature  had 
taken  them  as  her  own,  and  provided  for 
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them ;  the  other  was  in  equal  poverty,  and 
they  both  had  subsisted  for  some  time  in  a 
way  no  one  knew,  for  the  children  were 
better  fed  and  clothed  than  heretofore. 

But  every  one  feared  that  the  widow  had 
induced  the  eldest  of  the  boys  to  join  some 
smugglers,  and  it  was  even  thought  that 
they  sent  their  little  savings  to  the  coast  of 
France  to  buy  brandy,  which  they  could  sell 
at  such  a  profit  as  to  secure  them  the  neces- 
saries of  life  if  nothing  more. 

Mary  took  the  poor  women  into  the 
house,  and  gave  them  food.  Her  brother 
seemed  as  sorry  for  the  failure  of  this  poor 
woman's  trade  as  if  he  had  been  the  loser, 
and  he  sent  them  home,  bidding  them  hope 
and  look  for  better  fortune  in  future. 

Thornbridge  was  surprised  to  hear  how 
little  they  appeared  to  blame  the  poor 
women.  He  had  never  seen  smuggling, 
and  never  known  nor  thought  anything  on 
the  subject,  either  as  a  crime  or  a  trade. 
In  his  inland  city  home  he  had  never 
been  called  to  consider  it,  though  of  the 
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twin  sin — poaching — he  was  well  instructed ; 
all  he  had  heard  of  smuggling  was  from  the 
coast  guard,  who  spoke  chiefly  of  the  trick 
and  adventure  accompanying  it,  and  who 
always  spoke  of  smugglers,  as  indeed  they 
were,  desperate,  reckless  men,  who  were 
regardless  of  life  and  principle.  He  had 
dismissed  them  from  his  thoughts  as  objects 
of  no  interest,  and  when  he  saw  the  poor 
helpless  women  in  conflict  with  the  armed 
guard,  and  found  that  the  cause  of  strife 
was  the  possession  of  a  keg  of  brandy,  which 
they  had  bought,  he  began  to  ask  himself 
what  this  smuggling  really  meant ;  and 
finding,  also,  from  Johnson's  manner  that  he 
did  not  treat  them  as  the  guilty  beings  he 
had  imagined  them,  he  resolved  to  ask  more 
about  them.  Johnson  invited  him  to  come 
in  and  wait  for  the  moon  to  rise,  for  it  was 
then  almost  too  dark  to  walk  along  the  cliff 
home.  He  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and 
followed  him  into  the  room  which  overlooked 
the  sea. 

Mary  and  her  mother  were  there;  her 
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health  was  then  failing,  and  her  daughter 
was  arranging  the  evening  meal.  Every 
thing  was  beautifully  clean;  the  cloth 
spread  on  the  table  was  as  white  as  snow, 
and  every  thing  had  that  peculiar  aspect 
which  marks  a  woman's  careful  housewifery. 
All  was  made  as  elegant  as  was  possible  in 
that  simple  life,  and  Thornbridge  looked 
round  with  wonder ;  and  as  Mary  presented 
her  mother  with  the  simple  prescribed  diet, 
he  thought  that  she  surpassed  in  beauty  and 
interest  every  one  he  had  ever  seen;  she 
personified  all  he  had  dreamt  of  and  ima- 
gined— a  being,  he  thought,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  all  the  beautiful  scenes  on  which 
he  had  now  been  accustomed  to  dwell,  as 
much  superior  to  all  he  had  yet  seen,  as  the 

objects  which  surrounded  him   at   K 

were  to  the  crowded  streets  and  houses  of 
his  own  home.  His  whole  soul  was  disposed 
to  do  homage  to  this  embodying  of  his  ideals 
and  the  warmth  of  his  admiration  added  to 
the  embarrassment  and  coldness  of  his  ex- 
ternal manner  and  appearance.  He  accepted 
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the  seat  Johnson  offered  him,  and  forgot  the 
strangeness  of  his  position  in  a  house  where 
he  was  unknown  by  name  or  character. 

Awaking  from  his  reverie,  he  strove  to 
apologize  for  his  intrusion,  but  he  failed, 
and  with  difficulty  could  answer  the  inqui- 
ries which  Mrs.  Johnson  made.  Her  son 
speedily  joined  them,  and  explained  to  her 
how  he  and  the  stranger  had  met;  and  he 
began  with  the  freedom  and  frankness  of  a 
sailor  to  relate  what  had  happened.  Mrs. 
Johnson  asked  Thornbridge  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  and  listened  with  great  interest. 

"  The  elder  woman,  the  widow/'  she  said, 
"  I  have  known  all  my  life,  and  she  might 
have  told  her  friend  what  good  she  had  got 
from  smuggling;  she  ought  to  have  had 
enough  of  it  before  this." 

"  How  so?"  said  Thornbridge. 

"  Why,  she  married  a  fine  young  man, 
who  left  his  trade,  joined  a  set  of  idle 
fellows,  ran  a  cargo,  was  seized  and 
put  in  prison,  and  became  a  complete 
ruffian.     She  never  had  a  day's  happiness 
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after;  and  that's  what  she  gets  from  smug- 
gling." 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  young  Johnson,  "it 
was  in  prison  that  you  say  he  learnt  evil." 

"  And  what  took  him  there?" 

"  The  custom-house  officers." 

"  It  was  his  own  evil  doings ;  he  had 
cheated  the  Queen  of  her  lawful  dues,  and, 
as  your  father  always  said,  whoever  starts 
by  doing  that,  finishes  by  fitting  himself  for 
the  gallows.  He  had  seen  many,  and  knew 
it  well." 

"  Never  mind,  dear  mother,"  replied  her 
son.  "  They  wont  hang  the  poor  women, 
though  you  think  that  they  deserve  it." 

"But  who  told  you  that  some  young 
ones  wont  be  led  into  trouble?  Pray,  sir," 
turning  to  Thornbridge,  "  have  you  been 
long  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?" 

He  told  her  that  he  had  only  been  in  that 
neighbourhood  three  months,  and  that  he 
had  been  sent  there  for  delicate  health. 

"  Then,  sir,"  she  answered, "  you,  perhaps, 
don't  know  all  the  evil  that  smuggling  does 
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to  this  neighbourhood?  I  am  always  telling 
my  daughter  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  their 
families ;  but  she's  too  fond  of  helping  them." 

Johnson  then  related  numbers  of  interest- 
ing stories,  and  Thornbrige  was  a  silent  and 
observant  listener.  Mary  soon  summoned 
her  mother  to  bed,  and  when  she  had  done 
everything  for  her  comfort,  she  returned  to 
her  brother  and  his  guest,  who  were  talking 
in  the  little  porch,  watching  the  rising 
moon.  She  would  have  lingered  there  till 
daybreak,  for  every  word  that  fell  from  her 
lips  confirmed  his  first  impression,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  her  fair  form  was  but  an 
index  of  the  soul  within. 

He  never  ventured  to  tell  her  that  he 
remembered  having  seen  her  before,  and 
that  he  had  often  sat  on  their  pier  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  her.  They  spoke,  though, 
on  many  less  interesting  subjects,  and  Mary 
told  him  a  great  deal  about  the  struggles  of 
the  poor  near,  particularly  of  the  fishermen's 
families — of  their  hardships  and  privations. 

She  told  him,  too,  of  her  mother's  life  of 
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grief  and  mourning.  She  had  never  seen 
any  one  who  spoke  as  he  did.  Though 
much  recovered  he  looked  pale  and  ill,  and 
she  listened  to  him  with  great  interest.  No 
human  being  could  present  a  greater  con- 
trast to  the  men  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing.  He  had  read  more,  and  thought 
more  than  any  one  she  had  ever  seen.  He 
talked  of  things  she  had  never  heard  before, 
but  which  met  a  quick  response  in  her  own 
soul.  She  had,  indeed,  read  diligently  ;  his- 
toric and  religious  books  formed  her  chief 
library,  though  some  of  our  poets  had  been 
added  to  her  store;  but  all  she  there 
learned  was  like  a  dead  language.  For  the 
first  time  she  heard  it  spoken,  in  a  way 
rough  and  unpolished,  but  the  man  and  the 
poet  burst  forth  from  beneath  his  humble 
garb,*and  Mary  greeted  him  as  a  prophet 
who  told  strange  things.  Every  one,  even 
if  hackneyed  in  society,  feels  how  life  seems 
changed,  when  a  man  of  strong  individu- 
ality and  poetic  lire  throws  his  views  abroad ; 
the  facts  and  scenes  seem  other  than  those 
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we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at.  It 
was,  then,  no  wonder  that  Mary  Johnson 
listened  with  absorbing  interest  to  all  that 
Thornbridge  told  her.  Those  around  Mary 
could  not  read  her  whole  character;  her 
nature  so  intense,  so  poetic,  needed  but  the 
spark  to  kindle  it.  She  was  as  a  phantom 
ship  built  by  angel  hands;  and  daily  they 
descended  with  some  new  gift,  and  then 
they  winged  away  to  see  her  put  out  to  sea ; 
for  who  could  guess  it  was  to  be  launched 
in  such  a  stormy  water,  to  prove  well  of 
what  she  was  made? 

Her  brother  accompanied  him  part  of 
the  way  home;  when  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked  the 
cottage,  Thornbridge  turned  and  looked 
round.  It  was  a  cloudless  night,  and  the 
scene  was  enchanting.  Mary  was  still 
standing  by  herself  in  the  porch  of  their 
house,  looking,  like  him,  at  the  bright 
moon  and  the  silvered  sea.  There  was  no 
other  light  but  that  from  the  window  of  her 
cottage,  and  no  other  sign  of  a  human  habi- 
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tation,  and  lie  wished  that  he  might  keep 
guard  there  on  that  high  cliff  while  she 
slept;  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  forward. 
The  young  men  parted,  and  Johnson  pressed 
his  new  acquaintance  to  renew  his  visit. 
This,  indeed,  he  gladly  did,  and  spent  several 
successive  evenings  there  with  increased 
happiness.  Mary  sat  like  his  pupil  when 
he  opened  his  favourite  authors,  and  listened 
with  a  warm  and  responding  heart  when  he 
recurred  to  his  favourite  theme,  the  suffer- 
ings of  man:  for  Thornbridge  had  ever 
allowed  himself  to  dwell  on  this  chequered 
life  too  narrowly;  he  had  always  been  in- 
clined to  look  rather  at  this  life  as  a  wholey 
when  its  miseries  chafed  him  and  tore 
his  soul,  rather  than  as  a  brief  chapter 
in  the  existence  of  man.  This  visible 
material  world  seemed  to  bound  his  views 
and  so  engross  his  sympathies,  that  he 
never  could  be  brought  to  admit  that  suf- 
fering could  be  a  good;  the  darkness  of 
such  a  mystery  forbade  his  ever  dwelling 
on  it. 
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But  these  halcyon  days  passed  very 
quickly. 

One  evening  he  and  Johnson  had  walked 
together  on  these  cliffs.  There  was  some- 
thing in  Mary's  brother  that  pleased  him, 
and  he  parted  from  him  reluctantly;  he 
scarcely  knew  why,  hut  he  turned  and 
watched  him  with  deep  interest,  as  he  pur- 
sued his  way  back  to  Tendring  Cottage. 
When  he  arrived  home  the  old  sailor  was 
waiting  for  him,  and  they  stood  together 
watching  the  stars,  while  Thornbridge  talked 
to  him  of  Mary  and  William  Johnson :  he 
told  also  of  the  scene  under  the  cliffs  with 
the  poor  women.  Purvis  was  unusually 
grave,  and  muttered  some  oaths  which 
Thornbridge  could  not  understand. 

The  next  morning  the  old  man  was  at 
his  usual  post,  walking  up  and  down  before 
the  door,  and  now  and  again  looking  over 
the  "  old  element,"  to  see  what  was  doing. 

"There  she  goes  again,"  he  exclaimed: 
u  look  at  her,  how  well  she  behaves.'' 

"  What  is  it,  sir?"   said  Thornbridge. 
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"  She's  out  again  this  morning,  and  I 
can't  make  out  what  she's  doing." 

"  Perhaps  she's  fishing,"  said  Thorn- 
bridge. 

"  Fishing,"  replied  his  old  friend ;  "  much 
you  know  about  it.  She's  rigged  for  run- 
ning a  race.  Very  clever !"  he  exclaimed, 
while  he  watched  her  tacking  and  beat- 
ing to  windward.  "  You  are  a  pearl !  I 
wish  I  knew  what  you  are  at." 

"  The  Pearl"  answered  Thornbridge : 
"  young  Johnson  told  me  last  night  that  he 
would  go  out  if  there  came  any  wind." 

"  There's  plenty  to-day,  if  that's  all  he 
wants.  I  wish  I  knew  what  use  he  made 
of  it.  I  don't  like  his  looks."  And  the 
old  man  walked  up  and  down  without 
saying  more. 

Thornbridge  had  derived  all  the  benefit 
expected  from  his  sojourn  at  the  sea  side ; 
but  still  the  medical  men  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  his  return  to  his  former  life 
and  habits  would  inevitably  bring  back  the 
malady  from  which  he  had  already  suffered. 
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He  could  not  conscientiously  remain  a 
burden  to  his  father;  he  had  therefore 
allowed  an  application  to  be  made  for  some 
employment  in  the  town  where  he  then 
lived.  His  father  applied  to  friends  who 
respected  him,  and  the  result  had  been  an 
appointment  to  a  place  in  the  Custom  House 

of  K .     Without  knowing  why,  he  had 

always  disliked  the  idea  of  such  an  occupa- 
tion, and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  to 
his  father  had  induced  him  to  accept  the 
nomination. 

He  entered  on  his  new  duties  a  few  days 
before  the  death  of  Mary's  mother. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Though  young  Thornbridge  was  such  a 
valued  friend,  and  received  such  sincere  wel- 
come  from  Mary  and  her  mother,  he  was  not 
thought  the  most  favoured  of  her  admirers. 
The  one  supposed  to  receive  the  most 
encouragement  was  young  Meldon,  the  son 
of  her  father's  friend  and  associate.  He 
owned  half  of  her  brother's  new  boat,  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  partnership  between 
them,  as  there  had  been  between  their 
fathers.  In  that  instance,  however,  the 
friendship  had  founded  on  the  esteem  and 
reliance  they  had  mutually  placed  in  each 
other's  good  conduct  and  principles. 

For  many  years  after  Johnson's  death, 
Meldon  had  managed  his  affairs,  and  re- 
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mittecl  to  his  family  their  share  of  the 
profits:  he  was  willing  to  bear  all  the 
fatigue  and  exposure,  and  allow  them  the 
same  benefit  that  they  would  have  reaped 
had  Johnson  been  still  living. 

These  friends  were  destined  to  a  similar 
fate;  and  the  poor  widow's  eldest  boy 
perished  with  Meldon  in  one  of  those  terrific 
gales  which  strewed  the  coast  with  wrecks, 
and  carried  such  desolation  into  the  sailors' 
homes.  Young  Meldon  was  then  but  a  boy, 
and  was  taken  by  the  captain  of  an  East 
Indiaman,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  in  time 
obtain  some  good  command.  But  he  was 
unruly  and  insubordinate,  and  after  several 
trials  he  was  sent  home.  For  some  time 
they  hoped  he  would  become  steady  and 
industrious;  at  first  he  was  indefatigable. 
He  was  a  gallant,  dashing  sailor,  with  a 
handsome  person,  and  that  frank,  open 
manner  which  often  succeeds  with  women 
when  sterling  virtue  and  goodness  fail,  and 
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which  contrasted  with  Thornbriclge's  reserve 
and  awkwardness  much  to  the  advantage 
of  Meldon.  His  ruling  passion  seemed  the 
love  of  adventure.  This  had  already  brought 
him  into  trouble,  and  caused  the  failure  of 
his  early  prospects ;  he  was,  however,  John- 
son's constant  companion — at  sea  and  on 
shore  they  were  always  together;  and 
young  Meldon's  fund  of  amusing  tales,  his 
strange  stories  and  adventures,  enlivened 
many  an  evening  party  round  the  widow's 
hearth. 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  with  which 
she  listened  to  all  his  relations,  the  poor 
widow  had  a  great  fear  that  Mary  should 
feel  the  charm  of  his  society.  She  con- 
trasted him  with  her  own  husband,  and 
thought  that,  if  her  lot  was  so  full  of  care 
with  such  a  man  as  God  had  blest  her  with, 
what  would  Mary  suffer  if  she  loved,  and 
joined  her  fate  with  such  a  thoughtless, 
heedless  man  as  Meldon.  She  felt  he  was 
E  2 
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in  some  degree  made  to  attract  a  woman, 
and  bring  her  into  grief.  At  one  time  she 
reasoned  that  Mary's  goodness  would  pre- 
vent her  loving  a  man,  who,  with  some  fine 
qualities,  had  never  a  serious  thought,  the 
mere  child  of  impulse  and  passion,  with  in- 
distinct views  of  right  and  wrong.  Then 
she  remembered  the  strange  way  in  which 
some  excellent  women  bestow  their  affec- 
tions— how  little  they  seem  to  value  moral 
worth  —  how  ignorantly  they  despise  or 
overlook  the  qualities  most  essential  to- 
their  happiness.  Mary's  mother  could  not 
read  her  child's  heart;  when  anything  oc- 
curred which  displayed  Meldon's  disregard 
of  dutiful  obligations,  she  watched  to  see 
how  Mary  felt ;  but  she  never  was  satisfied ; 
the  certainty  of  sorrow,  if  she  loved  Meldon, 
was  the  only  thing  she  clearly  saw. 

That  Mary  was  insensible  to  his  attractive 
qualities  would  be  to  suppose  her  far  other- 
wise constituted    than  we   shall  find   her. 
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The  serious  and  solitary  character  of  her 
life  made  her  peculiarly  liable  to  be  strongly 
impressed  by  the  few  who  frequented  her 
society;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  one  did  the 
besoin  aV  aimer  exist  more  strongly :  the 
fibres  of  her  heart  shot  forth  with  vigour, 
and  seemed  ready  to  entwine  themselves 
round  every  object  that  presented  itself. 

But  they  had  not,  as  yet,  wound  them- 
selves round  Meldon;  for  often,  when  she 
thought  that  she  almost  loved  him,  the 
heart  recoiled.  Meldon  never  concealed  his 
faults ;  and  sometimes  the  ingenuous  nature 
seemed  to  claim  affection;  but  his  candour 
revealed  qualities  which  were  antidotes  to 
the  sentiments  his  honesty  inspired. 

Perhaps,  if  Mary  had  never  seen  one  who 
could  teach  her  what  love  was,  she  would 
have  fancied  herself  in  love  with  Meldon. 
Still  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  she  liked 
him,  was  interested  in  him,  and  always 
fearful,  in  his  absence,  of  evil  betiding  him. 
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In  her  solitude  she  had  read  much,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  beau  ideal  of  her  own : 
that  merciful  shield  to  guard  persons  of 
warm  imagination — saving  them  from  so 
much  false  worship  by  the  deifying  of  a 
vague  and  unattainable  standard  —  but 
keeping  the  soul  alive  to  every  impression. 
Mary,  however,  was  sheltered  in  an  ark, 
for  she  had  learned  from  infancy  to  listen 
to  the  claims  of  duty  and  right;  never  had 
she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  sacred  voice ; 
never  sought  to  reason  herself  out  of  their 
authority,  and  so  she  had  never  wandered 
to  the  right  or  left. 

Will  that  pure  morning  life  ensure  a 
meridian  day  of  peace  and  brightness? 
Perhaps  not :  but  evening,  what  will  be  its 
colour?  perhaps  mist  may  hang  there  too. 
But  the  rising?  Oh,  there  is  the  cloudless 
sky — so,  Mary,  fear  not:  the  same  voice 
whispers  it  to  you  as  spoke  in  the  fair 
garden  of  Palestine. 
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Meldon  had  sailed  with  young  Johnson 
two  days  before  his  mother  died.  They 
promised  to  be  absent  but  two  tides,  and 
it  was  their  return  she  was  so  anxiously 
expecting  when  death  seized  her,  and  car- 
ried her  away  without  bequeathing  William 
her  blessing. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  nurse  obeyed  William  Johnson's  di- 
rections. She  was  a  faithful  old  creature, 
and  lived  with  them  till  Mary  grew  up. 
Now  she  daily  ministered  to  them. 

She  informed  his  uncle  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
death,  and  of  her  daughter's  desolate  posi- 
tion, and  then  hastened  to  the  Hall,  for 
there  were  her  most  kind  and  sympathizing 
friends.  It  was  an  old,  manorial-looking 
building,  recently  repaired  and  beautified. 

Conran  Conran,  the  proprietor,  was  sit- 
ting in  the  drawing-room,  with  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  the  lady  to  whom  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married. 

"  Really,  Conran,"  said  his  mother,  "  I 
wish  you  would  find  something  better  to  do 
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than  lounging  on  the  sofa,  and  twisting 
those  tassels.  If  you  will  be  idle,  at  least 
<lo  not  do  mischief." 

i  "I  have  nothing  better  to  do,"  he  replied ; 
"  besides,  these  tassels  are  horrible  affairs;" 
.and  he  arranged  the  pillows,  and  made 
himself  as  much  at  his  ease  as  possible,  and 
again  began  to  swing  his  leg  and  twist  the 
tassels. 

"  It  makes  me  very  unhappy  to  see  you; 
you  are  like  a  garden  which  weeds  are 
overspreading,  and  if  you  let  them  grow, 
they  will  choke  and  starve  out  the  fairest 
flowers." 

"  Well,"  said  Conran,  shutting  his  eyes, 
and  placing  his  head  comfortably  on  the 
cushion;  "they  wont  have  a  hard  job;  I 
think  they'll  die  easy." 

"  But  the  weeds  will  not.    If  you  are  not 

•up  and  doing,  it  will  be  too  late  to  root  them 

out.     Come,  Conran,  come ;  remember  the 

night  comes,  when,  with  the  impotence  to 
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work,  comes  the  unavailing  regret.  It  is 
the  dread  of  a  wasted  life  and  neglected 
talents  that  makes  me  fear  for  your  bright 
prospects.  Every  blessing  has  its  dormant 
curse  if  neglected.  Besides,  no  man  is 
happy  without  some  serious  work.  It  is 
the  law  of  your  existence,  and  some  labour 
must  be  found  for  those  who  need  not  dig." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  mother ;  I  have  no 
fancy  for  toil:  besides,  there  is  nothing  to 
do." 

"  And  why  are  you  exempted  from  earn- 
ing your  bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow? 
— that  other  work  may  be  done.  To  whom 
is  committed  the  amelioration  of  the  world  ? 
but  to  men  who,  not  pressed  by  the  demands 
of  hunger  or  a  starving  family,  have  leisure 
to  work  for  the  general  good.  This  is  the 
calling  for  which  your  riches  fit  you ;  and 
it  is  the  fear  that  you  may  neglect  this 
career  that  makes  me  tremble.  Your  own 
interest  demands  it;  for  idleness  lays  the 
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axe  to  the  root  of  all  happiness.  It  is  con- 
trast that  gives  value  to  everything." 

u  You  ask  an  impossibility.  I  have 
vowed  to  float  clown  the  stream ;  I  can't  do 
more,  my  dear  mother." 

"  Conran,  you  cannot  tell  how  unhappy 
you  make  me.  These  vast  talents  of  time 
and  fortune  almost  depress  me,  I  so  dread 
that  they  may  be  neglected  or  misused. 
You  may  think  it  strange,  but  sometimes  I 
almost  wish  you  were  born  to  dig,  then  your 
first  duty  would  have  been  to  earn  your 
daily  bread,  and  you  would  have  fulfilled  it ; 
but  the  undefined  nature  of  the  duties 
demanded  of  those  who  are  in  affluence 
makes  them  difficult  to  ascertain  and  hard 
to  fulfil,  and,  therefore,  fearfully  neglected.,, 

"  Thank  you,"  said  her  son;  "  I  am  glad 
you  had  not  to  choose  my  destiny ;  besides, 
you  always  say  it  is  only  fools  or  cowards 
who  dread  power." 

"  But  you  need  be  neither  to  misuse  it," 
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replied  his  mother.  "  The  more  you  pos- 
sess the  more  easy  it  is  to  neglect  what  we 
ought  to  do,  and  do  what  we  ought  not. 
The  demands  of  our  selfish  nature  seem  to 
increase  with  the  power  of  gratifying  them." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  the  young 
man,  leaning  his  head  back  on  a  down 
pillow,  "  that  I  should  keep  ragged  schools, 
and  teach  young  thieves  and  blackguards  to 
sit  and  distribute  my  fortune  among  idle 
rascals  who  like  begging  and  receiving  alms 
better  than  working." 

"  They  are  so  far  like  you,"  said  his 
sister,  laughing.  As  she  spoke  she  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  the  nurse  from 
Mary  cross  the  park.  "  Who  is  that 
woman?"  she  exclaimed.  Up  sprang  young 
Conran — "  I  have  forbidden,"  he  said,  "  any 
one  coming  in  by  that  gate ;"  and  he  threw 
open  the  window  and  cried  out — "  You 
must  go  back,  I  don't  allow  any  one  to  cross 
this  pathway."     The  poor  woman  remon- 
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strated,  but  he  would  not  listen,  but  reite- 
rated his  orders,  which  she  seemed  resolved 
to  disregard. 

"  I  must  speak  to  your  mother,"  she 
answered,  and  crossing  the  grass  was  coming 
up  to  the  window,  when  the  young  man 
sprang  out,  and  seizing  her  by  the  shoulder, 
would  have  forced  her  to  go  back,  but  she 
called  out,  "  that  she  came  from  widow  John- 
son's, and  that  she  must  see  the  lady.  The 
widow  was  dead,  and  she  must  speak  to 
Mrs.  Conran  about  Mary,  who  was  left 
alone."  At  the  mention  of  that  name  his 
manner  changed,  and  he  bid  the  old  mes- 
senger pass  on  and  speak  to  his  mother. 
He  followed  her  to  the  window,  and  listened 
to  all  she  related. 

Edith  Comyn  stood  by  Mrs.  Conran's 
side.  We  said  that  she  was  the  fiancee  of 
her  son. 

Many  years  ago  she  had  been  received  by 
Mr.  Conran  as  the   orphan   and   destitute 
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child  of  his  dearest  friend,  or  rather  of  the 
man  whose  character  and  conduct  he  always 
declared  the  most  perfect  that  he  had  ever 
met  in  life.  Whenever  a  man  of  virtue  was 
discussed,  Comyn  was  named  as  the  most 
splendid  example  of  moral  worth  that  he 
had  ever  observed,  walking  with  unbending 
rectitude,  boundless  benevolence,  above  all 
conventional  folly  and  prejudice,  and  so 
noble  that  he  could  receive  as  he  could  give. 
Perhaps  few  things  test  a  man's  soul  more 
than  living  a  life  of  dependence  on  the 
bounty  of  others.  Persons  who  give  do  so 
with  an  increasing  blessing,  because  the 
habit  purifies  them,  and  they  give  more 
willingly  as  they  give  more  freely.  Uner- 
ring wisdom  has  said  it — "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  for  the  oft 
repeated  gift  tends  to  check,  to  deaden,  the 
springs  of  gratitude,  and  a  man  becomes 
insensible,  and  often  grasping,  or  else  sub- 
servient and  abject.     But  a  man  who  can 
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receive  as  be  would  give ;  submissive,  tbat  so 
it  bas  pleased  God ;  grateful,  tbat  so  it  bas 
pleased  Him,  has  learned  a  rare  and  bard 
lesson. 

Tbis  Comyn  was  a  second  son,  and  a 
soldier.  He  lived  in  a  cottage  in  the 
grounds  of  Tendring  Hall,  on  tbe  pension 
bis  gallant  conduct  bad  earned.  In  all  tbat 
regarded  bis  conduct  and  profession  be  bad 
been  fortunate,  always  successfully  employed 
and  bonourably  mentioned;  but  in  all  bis 
financial  history  be  had  been  pre-eminently 
unlucky,  and  died  a  pauper,  leaving  bis 
children  destitute.  The  fault  was  not  bis — 
so  be  died  in  peace,  in  reliance  on  tbe 
orphan's  friend  and  father. 

And  his  faith  was  well  placed ;  tbe  doors 
of  Tendring  Hall  were  opened  to  them,  and 
a  home  provided.  But  one  of  them  lived, 
and  she  was  a  sickly  plain  child.  Conran's 
attention  and  kindness  never  failed.  In 
illness,  she  was  placed  in  the  most  skilful 
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hands;  and  later,  when  she  was  old  enough 
to  learn,  he  spared  no  expense  on  her 
education. 

She  inherited  all  her  father's  virtues,  and 
•she  early  displayed  most  noble  qualities; 
she  had  not  very  brilliant  talents,  but  a 
soul  rich  in  genuine  feelings  and  sentiments ; 
she  bad  neither  learned  nor  heard  her 
opinions  from  any  one — they  were  all  her 
own  individual  experiences ;  she  needed  not 
that  any  man  should  teach  her,  her  own 
appreciations  of  virtue,  truth,  and  good- 
ness, came  with  the  force  of  a  revelation  to 
her.  So  her  character  was  so  steady,  so 
excellent ;  then  her  affections  seemed  of  the 
same  nature.  As  she  grew  old  enough  to 
know  her  own  story  and  position,  nothing 
could  cloud  or  damp  her  love  and  gratitude 
to  Conran.  The  word  benefactor  had  a 
magic  power  over  her,  and  it  would  have 
been  no  sacrifice  to  her  if  he  had  demanded 
of  her  a  very  hard  service.    Her  life  seemed 
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too  small  an  offering  for  favours  so  great 
and  so  generously  bestowed,  for  since  the 
first  dawn  of  her  reason  she  never  remem- 
bered a  word  or  look  that  could  recai  her 
dependence  or  her  obligations.  Her  man- 
ners and  appearance  were  very  unattractive; 
and,  though,  when  she  ministered  to  him, 
he  saw  an  expression  of  such  tenderness  and 
love  as  gave  her  great  charms  to  him,  yet 
he  felt  and  feared  that  her  exterior  would 
be  an  obstacle  to  her  in  life,  and  that  she 
might  never  excite  that  love  which  he  saw 
her  nature  would  demand. 

Meanwhile,  she  was  valued  by  all,  and  she 
was  the  friend  of  all.  Whoever  wept  came  to 
her  to  dry  their  tears;  whoever  was  joyous 
came  to  her  to  share  their  happiness.  Her 
features  were  plain  but  expressive,  and 
revealing  considerable  mental  power;  in  her 
smile  there  was  a  vast  benevolence  and 
goodness,  which  lighted  her  face  occasionally 
with  a  celestial  expression.     Never   was  a 
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human  being  so  free  from  all  malice,  envy, 
and  selfishness.  Oh,  if  mortals  might  choose 
their  caskets — if  they  might  tenant  fair 
spirits  in  beauteous  tabernacles,  surely  they 
would  have  sent  Edith  Corny n  forth  on  this 
cold  world  with  a  form  which  might  have 
secured  her  virtues  a  warm  greeting,  for 
who  ever  would  have  valued  more  the  words 
of  love  and  faith  ? 

From  her  childhood  she  cared  for  the 
poor,  and  grew  up  in  friendship  with  every 
one  near  Tendring  Hall. 

The  beautiful  child  in  Tendring  Cottage 
had  always  excited  her  admiration  and 
interest,  and  she  paid  her  frequent  visits ; 
when  they  sailed  little  Mary  was  always 
with  them,  and  later  she  had  frequently 
visited  her  and  gave  her  much  instruction. 
Mary  would  learn  everything,  and  Edith 
willingly  taught  her. 

But  one  of  those  caprices  of  fortune  which 
sometimes  so  suddenly  obscures  the  hopes 
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and  happiness,  and  at  other  times  so  unex- 
pectedly enlightens  and  cheers,  put  Edith  in 
possession  of  great  wealth.  By  the  death 
of  two  uncles  all  the  property  of  her  father's 
family  became  hers,  and  from  being  a  de- 
pendent on  the  bounty  of  an  hour,  she  was 
herself  in  circumstances  to  render  tenfold 
every  gift  she  had  received. 

The  heir  to  Tendring  was  young  Conran, 
and  as  the  estate  was  encumbered,  his  father 
often  looked  to  Edith  with  an  unexpressed 
hope  that  her  riches  might  become  his. 
Edith  had  early  read  his  thought.  The  idea 
of  benefitting  her  benefactor  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  brightest  that  could  have  been 
put  before  her. 

It  was  not  a  difficult  task  for  her  to  pour 
out  the  full  tide  of  that  affectionate  heart  on 
young  Conran.  Nature  had  formed  him 
such  as  a  woman  would  readily  love,  and  as 
the  affectionate  friend  of  his  father,  Conran 
had  always  shown  her  regard  and  esteem ;. 
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but  the  idea  of  being  loved  by  him  had  never 
•even  entered  her  imagination.  Conranhad 
never  encouraged  his  father  to  approach  the 
subject  of  his  marriage :  it  was  almost  con- 
sidered a  forbidden  theme ;  and  much  as  he 
would  have  desired  to  see  it  arranged  before 
his  death,  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so. 

Conran,  from  some  unknown  reason,  ap- 
peared to  take  little  interest  in  the  society 
of  the  young  ladies  who  frequented  Tendring 
Hall,  and  his  father  had  therefore  a  convic- 
tion that  he  had  no  attachment  which  would 
interfere  with  his  desire  and  hope. 

There  was  a  certain  caprice  about  his 
conduct  to  Edith.  Sometimes  he  appeared 
to  court  her  society  and  treat  her  with  great 
regard,  at  others  he  avoided  her  company. 

During  his  father's  illness  her  conduct  won 
thanks  and  love  from  all  connected  with 
him.  She  was  his  sole,  untiring  nurse — it 
would  seem  fabulous  to  tell  how  many  nights 
she  watched  by  his  pillow. 
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The  dying  man  looked  at  her  as  Conran 
stood  there.  "  My  son,"  he  said,  "  he  and 
lie  only  can  reward  you.  May  you  bless 
him  as  you  have  done  me." 

Edith  thought  it  a  hope  of  joy  to  return 
into  the  son's  bosom  all  his  father's  goodness 
in  the  days  of  her  indigence. 

Her  change  of  position  drew  all  its  charm 
from  this  hope;  to  redeem  the  somewhat 
clouded  fortune  of  the  heir  of  Tendring  Hall 
seemed  her  chief  desire  and  joy.  There  was 
not  a  wish  that  her  benefactor  had  expressed 
that  she  did  not  immediately  execute. 

The  old  mansion  was  decorated  according 
to  his  and  Conran's  tastes;  everything  was 
done  to  adorn  this  loved  seat  of  his  ancestors, 
and  Edith's  purse  was  ever  ready,  whether 
it  were  to  adorn  the  house  or  the  park,  the 
garden  or  the  forest.  Had  he  lived  he 
would  have  seen  the  place  become  a  complete 
Paradise;  while  Edith  appeared  unconscious 
of  everything  but  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
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she  bestowed.  With  Mrs.  Conran  her  sym- 
pathies  had  been  less  tender.  She  had, 
indeed,  been  always  kind  to  her,  but  still 
there  was  a  manifest  difference  in  her  feel- 
ing to  the  girl  of  princely  dowry  and  to 
the  indigent  girl  who  depended  on  their 
bounty. 

Edith  had  now  been  in  possession  of  her 
fortune  for  more  than  two  years,  and  up  to 
the  moment  of  her  inheritance  no  one  had 
claimed  her  love  or  her  hand ;  but  now  she 
was,  even  in  that  seclusion,  constantly  beset. 
Numbers  who  had  never  known  or  noticed 
the  humble  protegee  now  sought  her  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship. 

Her  old  friend  was  taken  from  her.  She 
mourned  him  with  bitter  grief — none  wept 
more  sincerely,  or  lamented  him  more  deeply. 
She  could  not  be  comforted;  and  she  re- 
turned from  his  grave  with  every  wish  of 
his  graven  on  her  heart,  promising  to  make 
them  the  law  of  her  life. 
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Young  Conran,  too,  had  loved  his  father, 
and  his  heart  was  made  tender  by  grief;  he 
sought  also  now  to  do  his  will.  Edith's 
deep  affection,  her  devotion  to  his  memory, 
gave  her  at  that  moment  a  certain  charm 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  ful- 
fil the  dying  wish  he  had  expressed,  and 
make  Edith  his  affianced  bride. 

His  father  had  such  confidence  in  her 
goodness,  that  he  felt  sure  that  even  if 
Conran  was  not  very  ardent,  that  he  would 
learn  to  love  her,  and  find  supreme  happi- 
ness in  life. 

The  old  man  used  constantly  to  remind 
him,  that  a  few  short  years  and  all  the 
bloom  of  beauty  would  be  faded ;  but  that 
her  truth  and  goodness  would  be  enduring. 

They  all  sat  round  the  fire  on  the  sad, 
still  night  of  his  father's  interment;  he 
resolved  to  test  the  truth  of  all  he  had  told 
him,  and  try  if  he  could  really  learn  the 
value  of  this  priceless  mine. 
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At  such  moments  dreams  of  love  appear 
baseless  visions.  When  the  lord  of  the 
mansion  is  borne  home,  death  seems  to 
reign,  and  the  bereaved  family  find  their 
sympathies  with  life  so  much  weakened,  that 
all  thoughts  of  earthly  joy  and  bliss  appear 
intruders ;  and  Conran  seemed  to  forget  all 
he  had  once  said  and  thought — all  his  in- 
ward vows  and  conflicts — and  in  an  hour 
of  excitement  or  depression,  whichever  it 
may  be  called,  when  the  usual  habits  of 
thought  or  feeling  are  disturbed  or  arrested, 
he  sought  and  obtained  from  Edith  the  pro- 
mise of  her  hand. 

Perhaps,  under  other  circumstances,  Con- 
ran  would  have  been  her  choice,  for  he  was 
in  many  respects  worthy ;  but  she  had  never 
allowed  herself  to  think  of  marrying  any 
one  else.  His  father's  wish  now  was  like  a 
law  from  heaven ;  and  she  loved  him  warmly 
and  deeply.  He  was  so  humble  and  unpre- 
tending, that  she  hardly  seemed  to  notice 
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his  cold  manner  or  his  reserved  bearing, 
which  were  too  evident  to  others. 

Still  he  was  a  man  of  romantic  imagina- 
tion and  passionate  affections,  and  a  careful 
observer  might  have  seen  how  soon  the  new 
yoke  galled  him.  When  the  family  began 
to  recover  their  spirits,  and  life  fell  into  the 
usual  routine,  this  became  more  remarkable. 
The  gloom  of  their  father's  loss  seemed 
chased  away ;  but  behind  it  a  cloud  seemed 
to  hang  upon  Conran.  He  had  one  sister; 
she  was  younger  than  himself.  She  was 
deeply  attached  to  Edith,  who  was  also 
much  her  senior. 

"Heigho!"  she  exclaimed  one  day;  "I 
used  to  wish  I  was  in  love." 

"  And  now  you  have  no  such  aspirations?" 
he  rejoined. 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  it  must  be  dull  work,  if  all 
lovers  are  like  you,  Conran.  Nobody  in 
all  the  house  yawns  so  often  and  so  loud  as 
you." 

VOL.  I.  F 
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"  When  you  are  in  love,  you  will  never  be 
sleepy,  never  tired?  I  suppose  it  is  Edith 
who  has  crammed  your  young  head  with 
watching  knights  and  cavaliers,  who  never 
change  nor  tire?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  she  answered;  "  no  such 
thing.  I  was  reading  to  her  a  long  account 
of  a  knight  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  for  a 
year's  warfare,  never  to  loose  his  armour  till 
he  had  fulfilled  his  vow ;  and  he  went  through 
every  hardship,  such  dreadful  things,  for 
his  lady-love.  And  when  I  had  done,  I  said, 
'  Poor  Conran !  what  would  have  become 
of  him,  if  he  had  had  such  a  task  imposed 
on  him  ?  Suppose  you  send  him  on  some 
great  mission.  What  can  it  be?  Oh,  to 
shoot  lions,  or  tigers,  or  elephants.  Do 
you  believe  he  would  go,  Edith?'  She 
said  that  she  would  be  very  sorry  if  you 
did;  and  so  I  said  it  was  dull  work  now. 
So  Edith  concluded  by  wondering  how 
I   could  wish  to  expose   what   I  loved  to 
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such    senseless,    useless    danger,    and    so 
on." 

As  she  spoke,  Edith  came  along  the  grass 
walk:  she  had  a  basket  on  her  arm,  in 
which  she  had  carried  some  wine  and  rice 
to  a  sick  family.  The  day  was  warm,  and 
she  had  walked  fast,  and  at  no  moment  was 
her  appearance  less  attractive.  She  seated 
herself  in  a  garden-chair  opposite  those 
occupied  by  Conran  and  his  sister. 

"  How  is  your  patient,  Edith  ?" 

"  Dying,"  she  replied. 

"And  her  husband  —  is  he  dying  of 
grie^?" 

"  No,"  said  Edith;  "  he  has  many  duties 
to  perform:  he  must  earn  bread  for  his 
children." 

"  I  don't  see  how  digging  is  to  prevent 
his  dying  of  grief." 

"  The  active  performance  of  a  necessary 
duty  is  the  best  antidote  to  immoderate 
grief." 

F  2 
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"  Oh,"  replied  Susan  Conran,  "  I  forgot 
there's  no  more  love  now.  I  wish — I  wish 
— I  wish — I  wish  I  had  lived  when  those 
old  knights  did  such  chivalrous  deeds." 

a  '  If  there  were  more  Emmas,  there  would 
be  more  Nelsons/  said  that  fine  old  fellow. 
Where  are  the  queens  of  beauty,  Miss 
Susan?" 

"  Why,  you  always  tell  me  that  beauty  is 
a  vain  thing;  and  yet  you  made  so  many 
of  our  friends,  last  week,  walk  to  see  Mary 
Johnson." 

"  I  had  nothing  better  to  do,"  he  replied, 
carelessly. 

"It  is  a  pity  she  does  not  try  what  she 
could  do  with  the  idle  listless  race,  for  she 
is  handsome  enough  for  anything." 

Conran  yawned,  or  pretended  to  yawn, 
and  Susan  went  on :  "I  suppose  there  are 
half-a-dozen  ways  of  being  in  love  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Conran;  "if  a  man 
were  courting  you,  he  would  have  to  bid 
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you  be  silent  every  minute,  with  that 
gabbling,  prating,  little  member;  and  with 
Edith,  he  must  beg  her  to  speak." 

"  Oh,  is  that  making  love?  Deliver  me 
from  such  a  bore !"  and  away  she  went  to 
feed  her  gold  fish  in  a  beautiful  little  basin 
on  the  lawn.  Conran  exerted  himself,  and 
began  to  converse  with  Edith,  and  ask  her 
if  her  daily  task  was  done ;  and  she  told 
him  of  all  her  visits  and  ministrations,  but 
he  was  little  interested. 

Edith  thought  her  own  cup  was  running 
over  with  blessings;  and  her  words  were 
always  words  of  thankfulness.  Little  reason 
as  she  had  to  be  satisfied  with  Conran,  she 
never  felt  a  cloud  cross  her  bosom,  or  a 
doubt  that  he  loved  her.  His  mother  was 
at  times  uneasy  about  their  prospects ;  she 
felt  great  misgivings,  and  was  deeply  grieved 
to  see  how  little  Edith's  noble  qualities  were 
appreciated.  Still  all  this  was  manifested 
on   such   trifling   occasions,   and   by   such 
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trifling  occurrences,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  notice  them  to  him;  and  yet 
a  painful  impression  rested  on  her  own 
mind,  and  she  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  her  son  should  enter  on  some  course 
of  active  employment,  to  ward  off  the  ennui, 
listlessness,  and  discontent  to  which  she 
feared  he  would  become  a  prey. 

They  all  heard  of  poor  Mary's  loss  with 
great  grief,  and  great  surprise  at  the  strange 
way  in  which  her  brother  had  left  her. 
Edith  fetched  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
hastened  to  the  cottage.  Young  Conran 
and  his  sister  accompanied  her ;  they  parted, 
however,  outside  the  house  of  mourning. 
Edith  went  in  to  comfort  the  sufferer, 
and  Conran  went  down  the  cliff,  and 
seated  himself  on  the  pier  beneath  the 
windows. 

Mary  rose  to  receive  her  visitor.  When 
Edith  looked  at  her  in  her  solitude,  with 
the  expression  of  deep  sorrow  which  marked 
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her  whole  aspect,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  she  threw  her  arms  round  her,  and 
kissed  her.  u  Oh,  Mary!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  may  God  comfort  you."  But  Mary  could 
not  speak.  After  a  long  silence,  Mary 
pointed  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  room, 
which  opened  out  of  the  parlour  in  which 
they  sat,  and  taking  Edith's  hand,  she  led 
her  into  the  still,  dim  chamber  ;  the  cur- 
tains hung  round  the  bed,  and  Mary  lifted 
them  up  to  show  her  how  sweetly  her  mother 
slept.  She  gazed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
in  passionate  grief  threw  herself  on  the  bed, 
beside  the  corpse,  and  bathed  it  with  her 
warm  tears.  At  last,  fearing  for  Mary, 
that  she  could  not  bear  the  emotion,  Edith 
called  her  away,  and  placing  a  chair  for 
her  beside  her,  she  sat  down  before  the 
little  table  on  which  the  Bible  lay  opened 
just  as  Johnson  had  left  it. 

a  Have  you  been  alone,"  she  said,  "  ever 
since  ?" 
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"  Uncle  was  here  for  half  an  hour,  to 
settle  when  she  should  be  buried." 

"  When  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  he  says;  he  will  not  wait 
for  William.  I  cannot  tell  why  he  hurries 
it  so.  He  seemed  angry  that  I  wished  to 
keep  her,  and  said  it  would  be  better 
to-day.  All  he  seemed  to  feel  was  that 
it  should  be  over.  It  was  very  strange," 
said  the  poor  girl,  weeping;  "  I  never  saw 
him  so  cross." 

"  You  and  I,  Mary,  have  both  been 
taught  in  a  school  of  sorrow,  for  we  were 
both  fatherless ;  but  have  we  not  both  found 
the  Orphan's  Friend  ?  Have  we  not  found 
One  to  replace  all  we  have  lost — one  dearer, 
and  more  faithful  and  tender  than  earth's 
closest  ties  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mary,  lifting  up  her 
face.  "  Mother  often  told  me  how  my 
father  gave  me  up  to  his  Father  in  heaven, 
and  He  has  never  forsaken  me ;  but  still  He 
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would  not  hear  me  when  I  prayed  Him  not 
to  take  her  from  me." 

"  We  desire  many  things,"  replied  Edith ; 
a  we  ask  them  peremptorily,  as  if  we  knew 
all ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  we  should  be  the 
.first  to  mourn  if  they  were  granted."  But 
poor  Mary  seemed  at  that  moment  to  place 
all  her  ideas  of  earthly  happiness  in  her 
mother's  life,  and  could  not  raise  her  hopes 
and  thoughts  above  the  dark  tomb.  She 
could  not  bear  that  the  loved  remains  should 
be  so  suddenly  torn  from  her,  and  that 
before  her  brother  returned  to  see  her  once 
more.  But  still  her  gentle  spirit  did  not 
rebel,  but  listened  to  all  the  words  of 
sympathy  and  affection  with  which  Edith 
sought  to  comfort  her. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  the  village 
bell  announced  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Johnson. 
All  Mary's  entreaties  were  vain ;  her  uncle 
would  not  await  her  brothers  return. 
Crowds  of  acquaintances  testified  their 
p  3 
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respect  to  the  widow,  by  offering  to  accom- 
pany the  corpse  to  its  grave.  Among  the 
rest,  Thornbridge  had  called  to  see  the 
poor  orphan,  and  begged  permission  to  join 
the  sad  procession. 

But  Mary  walked  alone  as  chief  mourner ; 
her  uncle  joined  her  at  the  churchyard,  but 
he  was  infirm,  and  unable  to  support  her 
across  the  long  down  that  they  must  tra- 
verse to  reach  the  consecrated  spot.  It 
was  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bours were  grouped  to  see  her  carried  to 
her  long  home.  The  family  from  the 
Hall  were  in  the  church.  Edith  was 
engrossed  with  Mary's  sorrows,  and  had 
promised  to  walk  home  with  her ;  but  she 
was  so  exhausted  that  Mrs.  Conran  ordered 
her  carriage,  and  Edith  took  her  to  her  soli- 
tary home,  carrying  Mrs.  Conran's  earnest 
request  that  poor  Mary  would  come  and 
stay  at  the  Hall  till  her  brother  returned. 
Conran  had  never  evinced  so  much  feeling 
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on  any  occasion  as  lie  did  when  he  saw  the 
corpse  carried  into  the  church,  and  poor 
Mary  following  it.  On  her  return  home, 
Edith  expressed  her  joy  at  seeing  such 
sympathy  with  sorrow;  and  she  told  him 
that  he  had  never  been  so  dear  to  her  as 
when  she  saw  the  tear  in  his  eye  for  the 
grief  of  that  bereaved  orphan. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

When  William  Johnson  and  Meldon  left 
the  pier,  they  were  laden  with  a  mixed 
cargo  for  a  distant  town,  and  having  dis- 
charged it,  they  promised  a  speedy  return. 
Johnson's  mother  expected  him  with  the 
tide,  on  the  evening  our  story  opens.  He 
accomplished  his  purpose,  and  left  the  har- 
bour late  in  the  evening,  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  though  so 
calm  on  shore,  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  in  the 
Channel.  Their  beautiful  vessel  flew  before 
the  wind,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
came  near  the  coast  of  France.  With  the 
first  dawn  of  day  they  recognised  the  vessel 
they  had  promised  to  meet ;  before  sunrise 
they  had  transferred  the  contents  of  this 
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boat  to  their  own,  and  were  again  steering 
towards  the  English  shores. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Meldon,"  said  young 
Johnson,  as  they  sat  together  on  the  deck, 
"  I  don't  like  this  work,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  back  out  of  it." 

"Well  said!"  replied  his  friend;  "and 
leave  me  to  bear  the  brunt  by  myself!" 

"It  is  such  a  desperate  risk,"  replied  the 
other :  "  besides,  I  have  some  conscience 
left,  and  I  do  not  like  the  trade." 

"  One  would  think,"  said  Meldon,  "  that 
we  were  pirates,  or  slavers,  to  hear  you  talk. 
I  have  seen  both,  and  neither  whined  as 
much  about  doing  wrong  as  you  do.  Be- 
sides, how  many  poor  people  do  we  put  at 
ease  and  in  comfort?" 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  Johnson,  lighting 
his  pipe;  "  but  I  fancy  many  more  are  put 
to  shame  and  misery." 

"  What  a  chicken-hearted  fellow  you  are, 
after  all.    I  was  on  board  with  those  pirates 
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in  the  Indian  seas,  and  we  sailed  day  and 
night,  expecting  to  be  taken,  and  hung  up 
from  the  yards;  but  we  had  famous  merry 
lives,  never  wanted  for  anything;  and  as 
for  the  wretches  we  sold,  they  would  have 
been  slaves  at  any  rate.  As  to  smuggling, 
it's  saints'  work  in  comparison  with  that; 
and  as  to  the  sin  of  it,  it's  not  in  my  list  of 
crimes." 

"  What  boat  is  that?"  said  Johnson.  "  If 
you  don't  know,  I  do." 

a  By  Jove !"  exclaimed  Meldon,  "  we  must 
change  our  course,  or  she  will  be  on  board 
us." 

They  were  about  in  an  instant ;  but  they 
soon  perceived  that  the  boat  pursued  them ; 
and  seeing  that  she  was  the  tender  of  the 
revenue  cutter,  they  were  much  puzzled 
what  to  do :  to  run  from  her  seemed  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  yet  to  meet 
her  might  be  fatal. 

Meldon  advised  Johnson  to  brave  it,  sail 
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close  under  her,  but  of  course  not  to  allow- 
any  one  on  board  to  overhaul  their  cargo ; 
he  insisted  upon  it  that  it  was  the  only 
practical  course ;  and  in  the  full  confidence 
of  escape,  he  seized  the  helm,  and  steered 

towards  the  town  of  N .     The  pursuing 

boat  bore  down  upon  them,  and  called  to 
them  to  shorten  sail,  and  lie  to.  Meldon 
pretended  not  to  hear;  but  even  his  daunt- 
less spirit  began  to  fear  that  they  were  dis- 
covered. He  once  more  endeavoured  to  put 
about,  and  escape;  but  their  pursuer  was 
alongside.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  allow 
a  single  man  to  come  on  board ;  and  as  the 
officer  persisted  in  the  attempt,  there  was  a 
struggle,  which  ended  in  the  officer  falling 
overboard.  In  the  diversion  caused  by  this- 
accident,  and  in  the  attention  paid  to  save 
the  drowning  man,  the  Pearl  again  got  her 
helm  down,  and  was  off.  She  stood  away, 
with  every  sail  set,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight  of  her  enemy. 
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"Well,  Master  Meldon,"  said  young  John- 
son; "  I  don't  know  what  you  think,  but  I 
would  rather  be  the  poorest  beggar  alive 
than  be  taken  up  for  breaking  the  laws.'7 

"  That  depends  on  what  the  law  is,"  said 
Meldon;  "if  it  is  a  bad  law,  the  sin  is 
with  him  who  made  it ;  and  it  is  a  shameful 
law  that  entitles  that  blackguard  to  come 
on  board  us,  when  our  trade  is  as  just  and 
good,  and  far  better,  than  his.  I  shan't 
bend  to  it.  If  he  sends  me  to  rot  in  prison, 
it  shall  be  for  something.  If  it  was  not  for 
Mary,  I  would  deal  with  him." 

14  But,"  said  Johnson,  "  what  can  we  do? 
our  boat  is  known,  and  we  are  lost." 

"  We  will  re-land  our  cargo,  and  when 
they  come  out  to-morrow,  we  will  be  there, 
empty  and  innocent." 

They  sailed  all  night,  and  reaching  tli£ 
French  coast  very  late,  they  stood  off  till 
they  should  be  recognised  on  shore.  With 
the  first  tide  they  were  astonished  to  see  a 
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boat  belonging  to  them,  engaged  in  the  same 
contraband  trade,  anchored  close  to  them. 
They  transferred  their  cargo  to  the  other 
boat,  and  leaving  the  Pearl  in  the  hands 
of  Meldon,  Johnson  went  on  board  the 
smaller  boat.  After  a  quick  passage,  she 
landed  her  cargo  far  from  home.  As  he 
finally  approached  his  own  shores,  he  met  a 
fisherman,  who  informed  him  that  orders 
had  been  given  to  seize  him  and  his  boat, 
on  the  information  given  by  the  revenue 
officer  who  had  been  assaulted  by  him  while 
boarding  him,  in  performance  of  his  duty, 
to  demand  his  papers,  &c. 

Terrified  by  these  tidings,  Johnson  hurried 
on  shore.  The  desolation  in  Mary's  aspect 
and  expression  he  conceived  must  have  been 
caused  by  the  history  of  this  affair;  and 
when,  in  addition  to  his  own  misfortune,  he 
found  that  death  had  entered  his  home,  and 
his  mother  taken  from  him,  he  felt  as  if  his 
heart  would  break,   and  he  would  resign 
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himself  to  his  fate.  The  remembrance  of 
Meldon  on  board  the  Pearl  roused  him,  and 
he  forced  himself  on  board,  hoping  that  he 
might  warn  him  of  the  impending  danger. 

It  was  early  on  the  following  morning 
that  Thornbridge  rose,  intending  to  walk  to 
Tendring  Cottage  before  he  began  his  official 
duties. 

The  old  sailor  was  beforehand  with  him, 
and  he  was  at  his  post  at  daylight,  with  his 
tale-telling  telescope. 

"  I  always  said  there  was  mischief  brew- 
ing," he  exclaimed. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  Thornbridge,  who 
had  just  joined  him. 

"  Look  for  yourself,"  said  the  old  man, 
and  turned  his  glass  towards  him. 

a  I  cannot  see  anything,"  he  replied. 

"  A  nice  custom-house  officer  you  are," 
he  answered;  and  he  pushed  him  on  one 
side,  and  resumed  his  own  place. 

"I  always  said  so,"  he  muttered;  "but 
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she  will  beat  yet.  I  dare  say,  young  man," 
continued  the  sailor,  "that  your  ears  are 
not  sharper  than  your  eyes.  You  never 
heard  a  word  about  the  Pearl  and  her 
pretty  doings?" 

"No,"  answered  Thornbridge;  "not  a 
word." 

"  Then  take  my  advice,  and  change  your 
calling." 

"  I  wish  that  my  calling  had  more  to  do 
with  the  Pearl"  he  answered;  "but  I 
regret  to  say  it  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  it." 

"  More  than  you  think — more  than  you 
like :  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  was  less.  Look 
out  again,  young  man;  don't  you  know 
your  own  boat?" 

"  Yes  sir,  I  see  the  revenue  cutter." 

"  Are  you  as  blind  as  a  bat? — what  is 
she  doing?" 

"  Sailing,  sir." 

"  You  landsmen  never  know  what's  doing, 
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though  it's  as  plain  as  a  book.  I  tell  you, 
sir,  they  are  chasing  the  Pearl :  they  have 
fired  on  her  once;  and  those  hot-headed 
boys  will  ruin  themselves." 

"  What  have  they  been  doing?"  answered 
Thornbridge,  looking  more  earnestly. 

"  Doing !''  thundered  the  other,  "  why, 
smuggling — cheating  the  Queen,  meddling 
with  a  rascal's  trade !  But  they'll  bring  her 
in,  and  you  will  have  the  job  of  searching 
her;  and  the  "  pretty  Pearl"  at  home,  what 
will  become  of  her?" 

Thornbridge  then  related  what  he  had 
heard  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  illness  and  death, 
and  the  old  man  was  much  shocked.  "  It's 
that  that  has  killed  her!"  he  kept  repeat- 
ing.    "  And  is  she  all  by  herself?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Thornbridge;  "  they  told 
me  last  night  she  was  alone — her  brother 
still  at  sea." 

"  It  is  well  if  he  keeps  there,"  replied  the 
old   man.      "  And   she's   dead!"    he   kept 
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repeating;  but  we  must  all  go,  young  man, 
the  Pearl  too.  It's  rough  work  for  women 
when  they  marry  sailors :  it's  many  a 
broken  heart  I've  seen.  Poor  lady,  I  shall 
go  and  see  Mary,  and  see  if  an  old  man  can 
help  to  screen  and  shelter  the  young  plant. 
Many  a  tear  her  father  would  have  shed  if 
he  had  seen  her  left  alone;  and  those  young 
scamps  will  ruin  her." 

"  I  don't  think  young  Johnson  is  a  scamp : 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  him  humane 
and  kind." 

"  Not  a  scamp,  sir? — why  he  has  taken, 
with  the  help  of  that  young  Meldon,  to 
cheating  her  Majesty  :  whoever  steals  from 
the  Queen  will  steal  from  her  subjects." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Thornbridge;  "if  it 
is  justly  hers." 

"  It  is  hers  by  law,  and  that  makes  it 
just," 

"  Not  always,"  he  replied;  "there  may 
be  an  unjust  law." 
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"  I  would  advise  you  to  think  of  that, 
youngster,  before  you  take  the  Queen's 
pay.  If  they've  got  smuggled  goods  on 
board,  they  have  time  to  throw  them  over," 
continued  the  old  man,  who  seemed  en- 
grossed in  the  fate  of  Johnson's  vessel. 
"  They  tell  me  he  is  a  wild  one,  that  young 
Meldon,  and  that,  like  all  women,  Mary  is 
taken  with  him." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Thornbridge,  looking 
evidently  chagrined.  You  have  heard  so, 
have  you?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  you 
surely  were  not  fool  enough  to  suppose  that 
vou  could  win  her?" 

"  I  hope  whoever  does  will  be  an  honest 
and  good  man." 

"  Amen !"  answered  the  old  man,  and 
went  on  to  breakfast,  intending  to  start 
soon  after  for  Tendring  Cottage. 

Poor  Thornbridge  had  not  courage  to 
pursue  his  plan,  and  joined  his  old  friend 
in  his  early  meal. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  duties  of  a  Custom-house  officer  had 
always  been  disagreeable  to  Thornbridge; 
there  was  scarcely  a  day  when  some  service 
did  not  devolve  upon  him  which  he  felt 
unwilling  to  undertake. 

It  was  in  vain  he  tried  to  dignify  his 
office  by  arguing  that  he  was  upholding  law 
and  right:  he  went  on  with  the  constant 
feeling  that  it  was  he  who  was  wrong,  what- 
ever the  law  might  decide ;  he  had  an  invin- 
cible repugnance  to  searching  and  examin- 
ing, and  opening  out  every  secret  and 
treasured  possession  to  a  profane  and  im- 
pertinent gaze.  He  often  put  it  as  a  case 
of  conscience  before  his  friends;  but  he 
found  none  to  agree  with  him,  not  one  to 
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echo  his  fears  and  doubts,  or  answer  him 
when  he  anxiously  asked  if  the  sin  of  those 
smugglers  did  not  lie  with  those  who,  by  an 
inequitable  law,  made  them  guilty  ?  Mean- 
while, it  was  by  this  trade  he  lived;  so 
every  one  endeavoured  to  remove  his  scru- 
ples, and  persuade  him  to  retain  his  place. 

On  that  day  he  returned  much  depressed. 
Johnson  had  consented  to  leave  his  sister 
alone  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  Meldon  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  looking  out  for  the 
Pearl,  and  he  came  in  sight  of  her  just 
as  she  was  closely  pursued  by  the  revenue 
officer.  The  wind  was  on  shore,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  beat  out,  as  well  as  the 
government  cutter.  The  pursuit  seemed 
hopeless,  for  nothing  could  come  near  the 
Pearl,  and  in  each  tack  she  distanced  her 
pursuer,  and  after  some  hours  was  almost 
out  of  sight.  Secure  of  Meldon's  safety, 
Johnson's  next  thought  was  how  to  secure 
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for  himself  a  safe  return  to  his  sister  and 
her  desolated  home.  But  he  was  unhappily 
too  well  known  to  escape ;  the  story  of  his 
visits  to  France  were  all  reported  to  the 

Custom-house  at  K ,  and   orders  had 

been  given  to  seize  his  boats.  It  was  in 
vain  he  strove  to  run  from  the  revenue 
cutter;  she  was  to  windward  of  him,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  poor  young  man's 
vessel  was  seized,  and  towed  into  the  har- 
bour of  K ,  with  its  sorrowful  owner. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  they 
entered  the  harbour.  Many  of  the  fishing 
boats  had  crape  at  their  mastheads.  It 
was  the  evening  his  mother  was  to  be 
buried,  and  her  old  friends  thus  honoured 
her  memory.  As  they  approached  the  shore, 
poor  Johnson  seemed  to  lose  all  self-posses- 
sion ;  and  when  he  heard  that  he  would  be 
committed  for  an  assault  on  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's servants  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
he  seemed  almost  frenzied.     The  honour  lie 

VOL.  I.  G 
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bore  to  his  father's  name  and  character ; 
the  horror  of  disgracing  his  sister ;  the  dread 
of  appearing  as  a  culprit,  when  in  reality 
he  hated  all  vice  and  fraud  as  much  as  his 
accusers,  thoroughly  unnerved  him  ;  and 
when  they  came  alongside  of  the  quay,  he 
sat  on  the  deck,  his  face  hid  with  his  hands, 
and  in  convulsions  of  grief. 

It  so  happened  that  Thornbridge  was  on 
duty  when  the  prize  was  brought  in.  When 
he  saw  Johnson,  he  seemed  hardly  less  pained 
than  himself;  he  knew  it  was  at  this  moment 
that  Mary  was  returning  alone  from  his 
mother's  funeral,  and  his  heart  was  wrung 
for  the  poor  solitary  mourner  and  for  her 
distracted  brother.  He  would  have  sought 
at  that  moment  some  exchange  of  duty  with 
a  brother  officer,  if  he  had  not  hoped  that 
he  might  still  be  of  use  to  his  friend. 

They  had  a  long  conversation  on  deck, 
and  Thornbridge  then  learnt  the  whole 
history. 
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He  was  standing  by  Meldon's  side  when 
he  pushed  back  the  man  who  attempted  to  " 
come  on  board  the  Pearl,  and  he  had  been 
identified  with  the  outrage,  and  the  sailors 
were  ready  to  swear  that  it  was  he  who 
committed  the  assault.  He  was  at  all  events 
known  as  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  was 
taken  into  custody. 

It  was  Thornbridge's  office  to  search  the 
smaller  boat  on  which  he  was  now  on  board. 
He  had  never  performed  that  duty  with 
more  reluctance ;  painful  as  it  always  was  to 
him,  he  felt  it  to-day  intolerable.  No  smug- 
gled merchandise  was  found^  and  the  officers 
were  leaving  the  little  cabin,  when  Thorn- 
bridge's  companion  cast  his  eye  on  a  small 
case  or  casket,  the  only  ornamental  thing 
on  board.  It  was  locked,  and  on  the  outside 
his  mother's  name  was  graven. 

Thornbridge  took  it  from  the  man's  hand, 
and  carried  it  to  Johnson,  who  was  on  deck. 
It  was  his  mother's  present.     She  had  re* 
g2 
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received  it  from  her  husband,  and  her  son 
'always  took  it  to  sea  to  hold  his  father's 

bible,  and  the  few  books  which  were  his 
companions  on  the  broad  waters;  but  it 
must  be  opened,  and  peered  into,  even  if  it 
were  his  most  sacred  possession.  Alas  !  it 
contained  the  forbidden  spirit,  and  was 
seized  and  taken  from  him.  As  they  bore 
away  his  treasure,  he  followed  it  with  a 
tearful  eye. 

He  was  taken  into  custody.  The  offence 
of  which  he  was  accused  was  a  heavy  one. 
He  underwent  a  strict  examination ;  the 
evidence  went  against  his  assertions,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  take  his  trial  at  the  ap- 
proaching quarter  sessions;  to  find  bail  for 
his  appearance  or  remain  in  prison.  The 
securities  demanded  were  very  large. 

The  sentence  was  most  unexpected.  It 
was  hoped  that  consideration  for  the  repu- 
tation and  name  of  a  respectable  family 
would  have  made  the  magistrates  hesitate. 
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When  Thornbridge  heard  the  man  he  had 
-esteemed  and  loved  condemned  to  appear  as 
a  culprit,  he  almost  fainted  from  emotion. 
He  hastened  home  to  consult  with  the  old 
man  what  could  be  done,  half  resolving  that 
he  would  abandon  his  post,  and  resign  his 
office  to  those  who  did  not  scruple  to  be  the 
agents  of  enforcing  what  he  considered  in- 
equitable laws. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  day  after  Mrs.  Johnson's  interment, 
Edith  was  preparing  to  visit  Mary  in  her 
sorrow  and  solitude.  She  had  awoke  that 
morning  contrasting  her  own  lot  with  that 
of  Mary.  She  too,  as  we  have  said,  was  an 
orphan,  but  her  father  had  died  almost  in 
her  unconscious  years,  and  she  had  found 
friends  and  fortune,  and  now  it  seemed  as  if 
the  gates  of  happiness  were  wide  open  to  her. 
She  loved  the  son  of  her  earliest  friend  and 
benefactor.  Her  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
orphan's  friend  she  could  repay  to  those 
dearest  to  him,  and  no  woman  was  ever 
more  ready  to  bestow  her  wealth  with  a 
warm  and  bounding  heart.  She  greeted 
every  rising  sun  with  grateful  acknowledg- 
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ments  to  Him  who  had  so  crowned  her  path 
with  tender  mercies,  and  fervent  prayers 
that  from  her  happy  and  favoured  home  she 
might  look  out  with  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion on  those  less  blest.  She  looked  gravely 
and  thoughtfully  on  life,  for  she  had  seen 
its  rougher  side ;  she  had  been  poor,  de- 
pendent, obscure ;  she  had  been  the  last  to 
be  considered  or  consulted;  she  had  led  a 
life  of  ministration  to  the  wishes  of  others ; 
and  now,  when  her  position  was  reversed, 
she  seemed  less  than  ever  to  make  her  own 
will  and  wishes  give  the  law  to  her  existence ; 
she  ministered  still,  and  with  deep  gratitude 
and  humility.  Her  external  appearance 
was  as  simple  and  unadorned  as  when  she 
was  a  poor  portionless  girl ;  but  every  friend 
was  gifted  by  her  bounty. 

She  was  like  a  person  rescued  from  the 
raging  storm,  taken  into  haven  from  the 
ruthless  waves,  but  who,  not  chiefly  occupied 
with  her  own  safety,  looked  out  to  see  who 
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she  could  help  and  rescue.  Her  care  with- 
drew her  thoughts  from  herself,  and  centered 
them  on  all  the  suffering  sons  and  daughters 
of  want  and  woe. 

It  was  a  god-like  quality  that  freedom 
from  selfishness,  and  that  tender  sympathy 
for  others.  Was  it  not  sure  to  yield  her  a 
harvest  of  blessings  ?  Not,  indeed,  perhaps 
as  she  hoped  or  expected,  but  with  a  fulness 
she  dared  not  hope. 

As  she  looked  over  the  lawn  beneath  her 
windows,  and  felt  that  all  she  loved  best 
was  safe  and  happy  under  that  roof — that 
she  had  none  in  peril — that  there  was  no 
vacant  seat  at  her  table — that  she  would  be 
greeted  with  affection  and  surrounded  with 
friends  when  she  joined  the  family  circle, 
she  thought  of  poor  Mary,  how  with  stream- 
ing eyes  from  her  solitary  home  she  was 
watching  the  watery  waste.  No  voice  was 
heard  in  her  home;  her  mother's  bed  was 
empty,  the  room  still  as  if  death  was  pre- 
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siding.  No  friend  was  there;  she  knew 
that  the  old  nurse,  indeed,  slept  there,  but 
she  had  no  one  in  whose  bosom  to  pour  her 
grief;  no  one  to  soothe  and  comfort  her. 
She  knew  the  poor  girl  had  from  early  dawn 
been  sitting  on  that  high  cliff  looking  for 
the  longed-for  sail ;  and  whatever  had  hap- 
pened, she  knew  how  sorrowfully  she  must 
have  met  the  rising  day. 

When  the  family  assembled  at  breakfast, 
Conran  appeared  unusually  excited,  for  once 
completely  roused  from  the  listless  apathy 
which  habitually  marked  his  course  in  life. 
He  related,  with  great  excitement,  all  that 
had  happened  to  Johnson;  the  adventure 
between  the  Pearl  and  the  revenue  cutter; 
and  the  subsequent  seizure  of  his  other  boat 
and  person ;  his  probable  imprisonment,  and 
the  high  bail  demanded  to  secure  his  liberty. 

Conran  and  all  his  family  Avere  what  is 
termed  Protectionists.  He  fancied  that  the 
regular  payments  of  his  rents  depended  on 
G  3 
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duties  imposed  on  foreign  produce ;  by  thus 
keeping  the  market  ill  supplied,  he  hoped 
to  force  up  the  price,  and  of  course  to  raise 
his  rents.  Instead  of  urging  on  his  farmers 
increased  skill  and  industry,  improved  cul- 
ture, to  draw  new  riches  from  the  soil,  or,  as 
Swift  says,  to  make  "  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  instead  of  one,"  he  used  to  join  them 
in  petitions  against  imported  food,  and  de- 
clared ruin  to  the  English  cultivator  if  our 
markets  were  to  be  opened  to  foreign  grain. 
Duties  and  bounties  were  his  toasts  — 
England's  sure  bulwarks;  and  he  saw  no 
hope  for  his  tenantry  but  in  prohibitory  laws. 

The  manufacturers  who  had  become  rich, 
and  purchased  land  near  him,  he  main- 
tained had  become  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
agriculturist;  nor  would  he  believe  that 
science  and  improved  implements  or  skill 
would  do  for  the  farmer  what  they  had  done 
for  the  manufacturer. 

With  these  opinions  it  was  natural  that 
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Conran  should  be  a  professed  and  active  foe 
to  all  smuggling.  It  was  almost  the  only- 
thing  on  which  he  exerted  himself;  and 
night  after  night,  even  in  winter's  dark 
tempests,  he  would  patrol  those  cliffs,  if 
there  was  even  a  remote  chance  of  seizing 
some  hardy  adventurer  in  such  a  lawless 
traffic. 

No  sorrow  for  the  man  moderated  his 
anger.  He  seemed  lost  in  the  magnitude  of 
Crime  that  could  entice  a  man  so  respectable 
into  such  a  career.  If  a  smuggler  do  not 
begin  a  felon,  he  is  sure  to  end  one,  was  his 
axiom. 

"  Well,"  said  his  sister,  "  what  business 
had  the  men  out  of  the  cutter  to  go  on  board 
the  Pearl  ? — they  were  sailing  on  the  broad 
seas,  and  had  as  good  a  right  to  be  there  as 
any  one  else." 

"  And,"  answered  Conran,  "  as  good  a 
right  to  their  cargo,  I  suppose?" 

"  Certainly ;  they  bought  it  honestly,  and 
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intended  to  sell  it  fairly ;  and  I  know  a  poor 
woman  who  would  have  been  rich  if  they 
had  come  home ;  he  brought  a  casket  full  of 
brandy  for  her." 

"Well  done,  young  lady,"  said  Conran; 
"  you  are  one  of  them ;  I  shall  have  you  and 
the  old  woman  up  together.  The  casket  is 
safe  in  the  Custom-house  at  K ." 

"  More  shame  for  them!"  answered  the 
girl. 

When  he  told  how  the  brandv  had  been 
found  in  Johnson's  mother's  box,  she  and 
Edith  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  there,  I  would  have 
kicked  them  overboard.  I  am  always  in  a 
rage  when  they  open  my  box ;  and  I  would 
not  have  borne  to  see  them  seize  the  poor 
woman's  brandy.  She  paid  for  it,  and  to 
punish  Johnson  for  his  kindness  is  out- 
rageous :  for  my  part,  I  hate  the  laws.  It 
is  very  well  to  punish  men  for  doing  wrong, 
but " 
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"  Well,"  said  Conran,  "  I  have  something 
else  to  do  except  listening  to  your  strictures 
on  law ;  hoping  you  will  make  wise  ones,  I 
shall  leave  you."  And  he  rose  from  the 
breakfast-table. 

This  new  misfortune,  this  last  desolating 
blow  for  poor  Mary,  touched  them  all  deeply, 
and  Edith  hastened  to  fulfil  her  intention  of 
visiting  her.  She  kissed  Mrs.  Conran,  and 
said,  that  if  Mary  was  very  sad,  and  alone, 
she  thought  that  she  would  remain  all  day 
with  her.  They  all  went  together  to  the 
gate,  where  they  met  Conran,  who  said  that 
he  was  going  to  Johnson's  cottage  on  busi- 
ness, and  that  he  must  pay  his  visit  alone. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  morning;  the 
dew  was  on  the  heather  on  the  downs,  as  if 
diamonds  had  been  scattered  over  them. 
The  colouring  was  rich  and  varied.  The 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  gathering  in ;  the 
harvest  home  had  already  been  celebrated 
in  some  favoured  tracts;   every  hand  was 
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active ;  the  bright  sun  would  not  last  long, 
every  day  weakened  its  power  and  brilliance, 
and  shortened  its  race ;  so  the  teams  were 
hastened  across  the  downs,  the  labourer 
hurried  his  task,  that  before  winter  drew 
her  dark  curtain,  the  food  of  man  might  be 
stored  and  garnered.  The  huntsman,  too, 
blew  his  first  horn,  the  greyhound  was 
loosed,  and  so  the  sports  for  beguiling  the 
coming  season  were  once  more  commenced. 
But  neither  the  horn  nor  the  hunted  hare 
diverted  Conran  from  his  purpose;  and, 
leaving  the  ladies  far  behind,  he  crossed 
the  intervening  land  between  them  and 
Tendring  Cottage. 

Poor  Mary  had  had  a  sorrowful  waking. 

The  old  sailor,  who  had  so  often  seen  and 
admired  her  brother's  boat,  ordered  a  little 
carriage,  and  drove  over  to  tell  her  the  sad 
story. 

"  I  am  come,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  "  with  an  old  man's  privilege,  to  see 
you  in  your  grief.     Where  is  the  Pearl  V1 
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"  I  hoped  that  you  knew/'  she  answered. 
"  I  do  not." 

The  old  man  did  not  speak  for  some  time. 

"  When  did  you  see  William?'' 

"  Eor  a  moment  only  on  that  dreadful 
night;  they  would  not  let  me  wait  for  him 
yesterday  evening,  so  I  went  all  alone ;"  and 
her  tears  began  to  flow.  "  It  was  very  hard." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  William  was  a  good 
boy ;  he  wouldn't  be  away  if  he  could  help  it." 

"But  what  can  keep  him?"  she  answered. 
"  He  hardly  looked  at  her  before  they  took 
him  away." 

"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  we  old  men  know 
that  trouble  never  comes  alone." 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  if  William  would 
come  home,  I  could  bear  it." 

"  Tell  me,  my  pretty  dear,  what  did  he 
do  with  his  Pearl?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  cried :   a  he  always 
brought  money  home,  not  for  mother  only, 
but  for  some  poor  women  whom  he  trade 
for." 
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"  My  clear  child,  did  you  never  hear  of 
unlawful  trade?" 

"  Only  smuggling,"  she  answered ;  "  and 
they  are  all  very  bad  men,  and  have  not 
been  on  this  coast  for  a  long  time." 

"  So  I  thought  once ;  but  we  live  to  learn, 
as  my  captain  used  always  to  say :"  and 
the  old  man  looked  round  at  her  solitary 
home,  and  then  standing  at  the  window,  he 
looked  over  the  sea. 

"  It  was  so  she  would  stand  for  hours — 
she  cried  all  day  long,  and  then  she  would 
sit  and  look.  I  used  to  ask  her  what 
she  could  read  on  those  waves,  that  she 
looked  and  looked  so.  l  A  great  deal/ 
she  told  me ;  l  but  it  is  all  sorrow,  child — all 
sorrow.'  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  soliloquizing — 
"it  is  all  sorrow." 

"Oh,  William!  William!"  she  cried,  "I 
wish  you  would  come  home." 

Turning  round,  with  his  tears  channelling 
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his  rough  cheeks,  he  said,  "  William  is  not 
on  the  sea." 

"  Then  where  can  he  be? — why  does  he 
stay  and  leave  me  with  my  broken  heart?" 

"  Mary,"  said  he,  "  you  have  borne  a 
great  deal,  and  you  must  bear  more;  but 
be  of  good  cheer — hold  up,  and  you  will  yet 
get  into  harbour."  And  he  then  told  her 
that  William  was  in  custody.  He  did  not 
say  all  that  happened  on  board  the  Pearl: 
he  only  told  her  that  he  was  waiting  for 
bail,  and  asked  her  who  he  could  apply  to. 
"  If  I  knew  that,  and  could  find  them,  he 
would  soon  come  home  and  tell  you  all  that 
has  happened." 

But  Mary  was  so  shocked,  so  stunned,  so 
stricken,  that  she  could  hardly  be  made  to 
understand  the  nature  of  bail,  or  security, 
or  what  he  needed.  She  kept  asking  what 
William  had  done;  and  at  last,  when  she 
discovered  that  smuggling  was  his  offence, 
she  seemed  quite  bewildered,  and  for  a  mo- 
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merit  stupified;  then,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
agony,  how  passionately  she  thanked  God 
that  her  mother  was  dead,  that  she  did  not 
know  of  his  disgrace  and  ruin. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  at  last,  "  think 
of  somebody  that  will  save  him,  for  tears 
wont;  it's  comfortable  for  those  who  shed 
them,"  he  said,  wiping  his  own  eyes;  ':but 
they  wont  do  him  good,  poor  boy.  What 
you  want  is  a  rich  man  to  answer  for  him 
with  his  money — somebody  who  will  promise 
he  shall  come  back  for  his  trial,  and  will 
pay  a  large  sum  if  he  does  not." 

"  But  wont  they  believe  in  him  if  he 
promises;  he  always  tells  the  truth?" 

"  My  pretty  pearl,  it  is  the  money  they 
ask  for,  and  we  must  find  it,  and  William 
will  come  back  to  you."  They  were  silent ; 
and  as  Mary  endeavoured  to  rouse  herself,  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  gate  of  the  court. 
It  was  locked,  and  poor  Mary  went  out  to 
open  it.     Seeing  the  Squire  from  the  Hall 
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was  there,  old  Purvis  left  her,  promising 
to  see  her  again  when  he  left,  and  he  went 
down,  and  sat  on  the  pier  below. 

Had  Mary  been  less  overwhelmed  and 
engrossed,  she  could  hardly  have  received 
Conran's  visit;  but  now  every  thought  and 
feeling  was  centered  in  William's  misfortune, 
and,  as  she  feared,  misconduct.  She  seemed 
so  amazed,  so  distracted,  that  even  her 
mother's  death  was  forgotten  in  the  sorrows 
of  a  brother  she  idolized.  Conran  entered 
without  speaking,  seated  himself,  and  Mary 
occupied  a  chair  near  the  window,  where  she 
sat  crying  most  bitterly,  without  noticing 
his  presence. 

He  could  not  take  his  eye  off  her ;  and  in 
the  pity  and  admiration  she  excited,  he  felt 
almost  inclined  to  serve  her  unconditionally. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I  have  heard 
of  your  sorrow." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  did  not  remove 
her  handkerchief  from  her  face. 
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"  I  saw  you  in  the  church,  and  wished  I 
■could  comfort  you ;  and  this  morning  Thorn- 
bridge  sent  to  tell  me  of  your  brother's  fate, 
and  to  ask  me " 

"  Ask  you  what  ?"  exclaimed  Mary,  at 
last  lifting  up  her  face,  and  looking  at  him. 

"  He  asked  me  if  I  were  willing  to  serve 
you." 

"  Alas !  alas !"  she  said,  wringing  her 
hands,  "  who  can  serve  me  now?  I  can  but 
lie  down  and  die.     Oh,  William !  William !" 

a  But  you  wish  to  save  him  from  the  fate 
and  fare  of  a  prisoner?" 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  would  to  God  I  could 
save  him !  If  I  knew  him  innocent,  I  could 
share  his  prison  with  joy !" 

After  sitting  long  embarrassed  and  hesi- 
tating, Conran  rose,  went  up  to  Mary,  and 
placed  his  chair  opposite  to  her.  "  Mary," 
he  said,  "  I  came  here  this  morning  to  make 
you  an  offer,  which,  if  you  love  your  brother, 
3'ou  will  be  slow  to  refuse." 
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She  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

"  I  come  to  offer  to  be  his  bail,  and  re- 
store him  to  you." 

"  You  to  be  his  security !"  she  exclaimed,, 
clasping  his  hands.  "  May  Heaven  bless 
and  reward  you  I" 

"  Stop,  Mary,"  he  replied ;  "  I  do  not  in- 
tend seeking  my  recompence  from  thence, 
nor  from  the  uncertain  future:  I  seek  it 
here,  and  now." 

"  And  what  earthly  recompence  can  I 
give?"  she  said  looking  round  her  apartment . 

"  You  can  give  all  I  wish — all  I  desire : 
more  than  I  can  hope — more  than  I  can 
express." 

"My  God!"  she  answered;  "  take  all — 
take  everything;  but  set  William  free." 

He  was  silent,  and  looked  down.  After 
a  minute's  pause,  he  replied,  "I  ask 
but  for  one  boon,  and  that  is  yours  to 
give." 

"  Then  it  is  no  longer  mine,"  she  an- 
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swered,  earnestly;  "it's  yours,  and  my 
heart's  warm  prayer  and  thanks." 

"  Is  there  no  gift,  Mary,  you  will  with- 
hold from  me  ?" 

"  None — none,"  she  replied. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  "  give  me  the  Sailor's  Pearl.  " 

She  started  back,  looked  at  him,  but  did 
not  speak.  It  seemed  as  if  so  many  con- 
tending feelings  and  passions  struggled 
within,  that  none  could  find  utterance;  as 
some  torrent  that  suddenly  meets  a  con- 
tending stream,  and  in  the  conflict  the  water 
is  stilled,  and  its  progress  stayed,  and  the 
impetuous  currents  that  threatened  to  carry 
everything  before  them,  become  motionless 
and  powerless,  so  Mary  stood  silent.  Sor- 
row after  sorrow  had  been  poured  into  her 
soul.  Her  mother's  death  had  torn  her 
heart,  and  now  her  brother's  fate  gave  a 
still  deeper  wound ;  and  just  when  the  door 
of  hope  was  opened  to  her,  she  was  again 
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struck  back  by  a  new  thought,  at  which  she 
shuddered  almost  without  understanding. 
She  looked  at  him  like  one  petrified,  whose 
breast  no  emotion  could  agitate. 

Kising  from  his  knees,  he  walked  up  to 
her,  waiting  like  one  whose  life  hung  on  the 
word  that  she  should  speak. 

At  last  she  said — "  Sir,  I  must  have  mis- 
understood you." 

"  Have  you?"  he  answered ;  "  then,  Mary, 
you  shall  not  again.  The  price  I  ask  for 
your  brother's  safety  is  the  hand  of  his 
sister." 

"  And  without  it,  he  is  to  remain  a  pri- 
soner?" 

But  Conran  did  not  answer. 

"  Is  there  no  joy  in  relieving  sorrow,  no 
reward  in  doing  good,  that  you  would  barter 
a  work  of  charity  and  justice?" 

"  The  brightest  saint,  even  you,  Mary, 
do  right  for  a  reward.  You  expect  it 
yonder;  I  claim  mine  now." 
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"  And  would  you  not  find  it  in  restoring 
life  to  this  desolate  home  ?" 

"I  know  but  one  who  can  give  the  reward ; 
and  if  she  loves  her  brother,  and  values  his 
life  and  liberty,  she  will  bestow  it." 

She  turned  her  head  to  the  wall  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  Conran 
observed  how  she  trembled  with  agitation. 

"  Mary/'  he  continued,  "  it  can  be  no 
new  thing  to  hear  that  I  love  you !  You 
must  have  known  it — you  must  have  felt  it. 
I  told  you  so  when  you  were  a  child  playing 
on  those  cliffs ;  and  I  have  often  repeated  it 
by  word  and  deed." 

a Never! — never!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Then  now,  Mary,  hear  and  listen. 
Promise  to  be  mine,  and  I  will  save  and 
protect  every  one  dear  to  you." 

But  she  did  not  speak  or  move. 

Once  more  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees. 
He  declared  he  had  never  loved  any  woman 
but  her;  that  his  love  to  her  had  been  like  a 
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dream,  always  recurring  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter  of  his  life;  that  he  had  sought  to  tear 
away  her  image  from  his  heart,  but  in  vain. 
He  had  sought  to  forget  her  in  consenting  to 
the  marriage  arranged  for  him,  the  prospect 
of  which  was  daily  more  distasteful  to  him ; 
and  if  Mary  would  be  his  wife,  a  new  career 
would  open  to  him — a  new  life.  He  had 
revered  her  too  much  to  make  any  but 
honourable  offers;  and  he  declared  himself 
willing  to  be  disowned  of  the  whole  world, 
if  she  would  bless  him  with  her  love.  If 
the  Pearl  were  his,  he  had  no  earthly 
wish  or  want  unfulfilled." 

u  My  God !"  she  exclaimed;  "  do  you  not 
love  Miss  Comyn?"  He  looked  at  her  with 
profound  anguish,  but  made  no  reply. 
"  Do  you  not  love  her?" 

"  Mary,  can  a  heart  be  divided?" 

"Poor  Edith!  but  you  do  love  her? 
You  must  love  her!  She  adores  you." 
He  had    thrown   himself  on  a  chair,   and 

VOL.  I.  II 
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buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  She  went  up 
to  him.  a  Tell  me  you  do  love,  and  will  love 
her,  for  she  is  my  friend,  my  benefactor  I" 

But  he  could  not  answer  for  many 
minutes.  Then  rousing  himself,  he  said — 
u  I  have  never  loved  her !  I  have  striven  to 
do  so.  I  have  schooled  myself,  and  fancied 
I  had  succeeded ;  but  I  find  I  was  wrong." 

"Wrong!"  echoed  Mary;  "  oh,  no!  it 
-cannot  be."  Then  putting  her  hands  to- 
gether, she  suddenly  turned  to  him.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Conran,  save  William  ! — for  the  love  of 
God,  save  him !" 

"  Let  me  call  him  brother,  and  he  is  safe." 

"Then,"  she  screamed,  "he's  lost!  lost! 
lost !"  and  she  burst  into  a  passionate  flood 
of  tears. 

"  Is  it  so  hard,  Mary,  to  consent  to  my 
terms  ?  Is  it  so  very  hard  and  so  impossible 
to  love  me?" 

"  No,  no  !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  for  Edith 
loves  you — loves  you  tenderly." 
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"  Mary,  say  that  no  more;  but  listen  to 


me." 


"  No,  no !"  she  exclaimed  again ;  "  indeed 
I  can  never  listen  to  you.  Oh,  if  you  really 
cared  for  me,  you  would  give  me  the  only 
joy  I  crave,  without  asking  what  it  would  be 
perfidy  to  give.  Oh,  sir,  I  should  wrong  her ; 
I  should  wrong  you  ;  I  should  wrong " 

"Who  do  you  say  you  would  wrong?" 
he  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  cried 
violently;  then  in  bitter  soliloquy  she 
lamented  her  fate. — "  Had  her  Father  in 
Heaven  forsaken  her,  that  such  sorrows 
accumulated  on  her? — was  the  orphan's 
Friend  deaf  to  her  prayers  ? — was  she  indeed 
bereft  of  all  joy  and  hope? — and  was  there 
no  one  to  restore  her  brother  to  her?  Oh," 
she  said,  "  it  is  hard,  very  hard  !" 

"  Nothing,"  he  answered,  "  shall  be  hard; 
nothing  shall  hurt  you.     Speak  the  word, 
and  I  will  shelter  you  from  every  sorrow." 
H  2 
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"  If  you  really  loved  me,  you  would  save 
William." 

"  Mary,  I  have  told  you  ray  conditions." 

"  And  I,"  she  rejoined,  "  have  rejected' 
them ;  and  may  God  help  me  to  save  him  !"" 

"  Then  you  love  another?" 

"  Oh,"  she  rejoined,  "  my  heart  is  broken 
— it  cannot  love.  How  can  you  talk  of 
love  to  me ;  I  am  so  sad  I  can  do  nothing  but 
cry." 

u  But  you  shall  never  cry,  never  be  sad, 
if  you  will  be  mine." 

"  Sir,"  she  exclaimed,  recovering  her  self- 
possession,  "  I  am  not  fallen  so  low  that  I 
forget  all  duty;  I  cannot  hear  you.  It  is 
treachery  to  my  best,  my  dearest  friend ;  it  is- 
treachery  to  you."  As^she  spoke,  they  heard 
the  foot  of  old  Purvis  on  the  steps  leading 
from  the  beach.  Conran  rose,  and  left  the 
house.  Purvis  asked  the  cause  of  Conran's 
long  visit,  and  of  Mary's  agitated  look  and 
Hushed  cheek.     She  informed  him  that  his 
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"visit  regarded  her  brother's  release,  but  that 
nothing  was  arranged.  He  urged  her  to  go 
to  the  Hall,  and  offered  to  accompany  her; 
but  although  she  was  sure  Edith  would 
help  her,  after  her  conversation  with  Conran, 
she  dared  not,  she  could  not  ask  a  favour 
from  her;  and  finding  that  she  would  not 
listen  to  him,  the  old  man  took  his  leave, 
saying— 

"  Mind  an  old  man's  counsel,  and  take 
care  who  lifts  this  latch;"  and  he  drove 
away  to  Tendring  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

When  Mary  was  left  alone,  she  gave  way  to 
unrestrained  grief;  there  seemed  no  light  in 
the  darkness  around  her ;  every  hour  seemed 
to  add  new  sorrow  and  a  fresh  weight  to 
her  burdened  heart. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Conran  should 
have  formed  so  strong  an  attachment  to  one 
in  a  situation  of  life  which  precluded  them 
from  much  familiar  intercourse  and  sym- 
pathy, or  that  such  an  affection  should  have 
existed  without  her  knowledge;  and  yet 
both  are  conceivable. 

In  Mary's  manner  and  appearance  there 
was  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  lady;  it 
seemed  as  if  some  of  the  gentle  blood  of  her 
ancestors  still  flowed  in  her  veins.     One  of 
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the  considerations  which  give  such  value  to 
refined  education  and  habits  is  the  evident 
effect  they  produce  on  the  descendants  of 
persons  carefully  cultivated,  independently 
of  example  and  precept. 

The  child  of  a  long  race  of  instructed 
forefathers,  with  the  habitual  self-restraint 
which  is  part  of  the  discipline  of  "good 
manners,"  starts  on  a  vantage  ground  com- 
pared with  the  child  of  peasant  descent. 
To  this  the  exceptions  are  manifold,  and  so 
frequent,  that  they  might  almost  disprove 
the  rule  in  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer ; 
and  vet  the  fact  is  so  certain  as  to  be  ad- 
mitted  as  a  philosophic  truth,  and  one 
which  should  stimulate  every  one  to  extend 
the  advantage  of  enlightened  education,  as 
he  thereby  blesses  a  race  unborn.  It  is 
indeed  curious  to  see  the  caprice  which 
marks  the  reappearance  of  these  inherit- 
ances, sometimes  missing  one  generation, 
and  then  endowing  another.     Ignorant  as 
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We  are,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  exciting 
or  restraining  circumstances  which  would 
explain  what  we  find  hard  to  understand, 
and  would  doubtless  prove  that  the  appa- 
rently irregular  consequence  results  from 
another  law  as  fixed  as  the  one  we  now 
assert.  But  we  are  wandering  from  the 
Sailor's  Pearl,  though,  indeed,  she  illustrated 
the  truth  of  what  is  asserted,  and  bore 
marks  of  refinement  above  her  external 
position.  Her  mother  had  always  kept  her 
in  great  retirement ;  she  felt  the  defects  of 
those  with  whom  her  lot  was  cast,  and  Mary 
had  no  associates.  The  family  from  the 
Hall  often  visited  her,  and  Edith  had  taken 
great  care  of  her,  had  lent  her  books,  and, 
as  we  have  already  said,  encouraged  her 
love  of  knowledge.  She  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful girl;  and  Conran,  in  all  the  varied 
resorts  of  fashion  which  he  had  frequented, 
had  never  seen  one  who  could  excel  or  rival 
her.     He  never  returned  without  a  gift  for 
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the  lovely  child.  Her  birthday  was  quite 
a  fete,  and  every  neighbour  made  his  offer- 
ing; and  as  Conran  was  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  the  principal  proprietor  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, it  did  not  appear  remarkable  that 
his  gift  should  be  the  most  beautiful,  and 
the  most  valuable  of  all  she  received. 

The  thought  of  his  loving  her  had  never 
crossed  her  mind.  She  was  so  pure,  so 
simple,  so  virtuous,  that  every  one  knew  he 
dared  not  approach  her,  unless  he  sought  to 
make  her  his  wife;  and  no  one  thought 
Conran  capable  of  such  a  devotion  as  would 
lead  him  to  forget  all  other  considerations 
but  those  of  personal  worth  and  loveliness. 
And  who  had  ever  suspected  that  he  loved 
excellence  and  goodness?  so  his  kindness 
and  friendship  were  never  otherwise  inter- 
preted than  homage  to  the  village  beauty, 
whose  wedding  he  declared  he  would  honour 
with  unusual  respect. 

Conran  had  been  sincere  in  his  struggle. 

H  3 
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The  apathy  which  annoyed  and  pained  his 
mother,  arose  from  inward  conflict ;  he  felt, 
and  he  felt  justly,  the  evils  of  an  unequal 
marriage;  he  felt  how  justly  his  mother  and 
family  would  deprecate  such  an  alliance; 
and  he  resolved,  by  yielding  to  his  father's 
wishes,  and  marrying  Edith,  to  place  the 
impassable  gulf  between  him  and  Mary.  He 
had  kept  a  bridle  on  his  words  and  thoughts ; 
but  on  seeing  Mary  a  solitary  woman,  a 
desolate  orphan,  all  his  former  self-control 
vanished,  and  he  vowed  he  would  either  re- 
nounce life  or  win  her. 

His  engagement  to  Edith  was  recklessly 
forgotten  and  disregarded.  It  would  seem 
ungenerous  to  court  Mary  as  he  had  done; 
to  strive  to  force  her  into  consent  by  the 
conditional  offer  of  freedom  for  her  brother. 
His  nature,  however,  was  in  some  respects 
generous,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  heart, 
and  thought  to  urge  his  suit  in  a  way  that 
must  have  injured  him  in  her  esteem 
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It  was  owing  to  his  caution  and  self- 
government  that  Mary  had  never  suspected 
the  secret  of  his  heart,  and  his  declaration 
of  love  had  come  to  her  as  a  strange 
story,  which  she  could  hardly  believe  or 
realize.  But  when  she  was  alone,  she  be- 
gan to  recal  the  past;  she  looked  at  his 
cherished  gifts,  and  asked  herself  if  she 
had  done  well :  but  no  self-reproach  came 
to  add  its  thorn  to  her  present  sufferings ; 
she  could  not  tax  herself  with  one  act  which 
she  could  regret.  But  even  that  painful 
theme  gave  place  to  her  grief  for  William. 
It  was  so  inconceivable  that  Conran  could 
have  helped  her,  and  saved  him,  and  that 
he  should  refuse  to  do  so.  Instead  of 
being  touched  with  his  unexpected  avowal, 
she  was  irritated  and  angry,  and  in  her 
heart  could  almost  curse  the  man  who  could, 
but  would  not,  restore  her  brother  to  her. 

Anger  and  grief  strove  for  the  mastery ; 
and  heated  and  excited  by  such  varied  and 
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contending  emotions,  she  left  the  cottage, 
find  climbed  the  steep  cliff  above  it;  and 
there  she  stood  on  the  loved  spot  which  her 
mother  called  her  temple ;  for  there  she  and 
her  husband  used  to  spend  many  long  hours 
of  cherished  memory.  This  spot  had  heard 
the  tale  of  her  mother's  griefs  so  often  told, 
that  the  voice  of  the  distant  breaking 
waves  and  the  noise  of  the  sea-birds  seemed 
associated  in  her  mind  with  many  sad  events. 
There,  too,  she  had  often  sat  in  loved  inter- 
course with  her  absent,  imprisoned  brother, 
and  the  light  zephyr  seemed  to  wail  with 
her  grief;  and,  dejected,  she  seated  herself 
on  the  wind-beaten  cliff.  Alas!  on  the 
broad  waters  there  was  no  sail  steering  for 
her  home !  no  one  was  awaiting  her  under 
the  roof  beneath !  She  looked  up  at  the  light 
clouds  floating  above,  and  at  the  deep  blue 
sky;  and  she  thought  of  her  parents'  bliss, 
reunited  in  a  world  far  beyond  that  blue 
sky,  above  all  the  storms  that  swept  across 
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and  desolated  her.  Then  she  felt  inclined 
to  pray  to  them,  for  she  always  cherished 
the  hope  that  they  watched  over  their 
orphan  child.  With  such  thoughts  she 
sought  to  calm  her  troubled  spirit,  when 
she  saw  the  door  of  her  cottage  open,  and 
Edith  hurrying  up  the  path  to  join  her. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  would 
have  avoided  her.  She  could  not  go  down 
to  meet  her,  and  stood  there  motionless, 
observing  her  eager  step  and  her  smiling 
face.  Knowing  that  she  was  innocent,  she 
still  felt  a  certain  sense  of  wrong ;  however 
unconsciously,  however  unwillingly,  still 
she  felt  that  she  had  injured  her,  and  she 
half  wished  she  might  never  see  her  again. 
But  Edith  called  to  her  with  such  a  cheer- 
ful, happy  voice,  that  she  began  to  think 
it  was  but  a  dream.  Had  trouble  quite 
disordered  her  intellect?  She  looked  at 
Edith  with  such  an  air  of  desolation,  that 
her  compassionate  friend  feared  for  her,  and 
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greeted  her  with  tender  sympathy.  She 
embraced  her,  but  Mary  made  no  response. 

"It  is  all  arranged,  so  do  not  grieve.  I 
have  seen  Thornbridge,  and  enabled  him  to 
give  the  desired  security,  and  William  will 
be  free." 

"  Who  freed  him?"  said  Mary,  eagerly. 

"  Conran  and  I,"  she  replied. 

"  But  he  refused,  and  I  refused  his  bail." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mary?" 

"  Mr.  Conran  was  here,"  she  answered, 
"  and  he  would  not  listen  to  me ;  he  said  that 
he  would  not  bail  a  smuggler;  and,  indeed, 
I  could  not  allow  him.    I  cannot  accept  it." 

"  Forgive  him,  dear  Mary,  if  he  spoke 
harshly.  I  met  him  as  he  returned,  and  I 
saw  he  was  deeply  grieved;  and  when  I 
questioned  him,  he  said  that  he  had  been 
ungenerous  to  you;  so  I  feared  that  his 
horror  of  smuggling  had  betrayed  him  into 
some  severe  expression." 

But  Mary  could  not  speak ;  sometimes  she 
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turned  from  Edith,  and  then  again  fondly 
gazed  at  her;  and  then  she  threw  herself 
on  the  turf,  and  cried  bitterly. 

Edith  seated  herself  beside  her,  and 
gently  took  her  hand. 

"  Listen  to  me,  dear  Mary;  William  will 
soon  be  home.  When  Conran  told  me  that 
he  had  been  unkind,  I  said,  '  That  is  easily 

atoned  for;  go  away  to  K ,  and  bring 

her  brother  home.'  He  did  not  answer,  but 
ordered  his  horse,  and  I  saw  him  galloping 
away  as  I  left  the  lodge  gate." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mary,  shuddering,  "  thank 
God !  yes,  I  thank  him !  but  it  is  not  my 
William  who  comes  back;  it  is  a  prisoner 
and  a  culprit."  And  again  her  grief  seemed 
insupportable. 

"  Mary,  it  seems,  perhaps,  that  I  do  not 
feel  with  you  when  I  offer  you  comfort,  and 
bid  you  look  up.  Your  heart  must  say, 
How  can  you,  in  your  home  of  happiness, 
feel  for  me? — tfiow,  in  the  brightness  of  my 
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future,  can  I  sympathize  with  one  in  the 
darkness  of  sorrow  ?  But  it  is  not  so,  Mary. 
I  think  my  own  unclouded  joys  make  me 
mourn  more  truly  for  you." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl.  a  No 
one  knows  half  my  grief;  no,  no  one." 

"  Mary,  may  not  an  orphan  wipe  an 
orphan's  tears?" 

"  The  Father  of  the  fatherless  has  wiped 
them.  I  thank  Him  that  she  is  with 
him." 

"  May  not  a  friend  help  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  a  sister's  wounded  heart?" 

"  When  will  he  be  tried?"  asked  Mary, 
eagerly. 

u  Next  week,  I  believe;  or,  at  least,  at  no 
distant  day." 

Mary  wiped  her  eyes,  and  seemed  calmed 
by  the  influence  of  her  sympathy — at  least, 
so  Edith  hoped ;  but  it  was  that  Mary  lifted 
her  eye  off  her  own  woes,  and  looked  at  Edith, 
as  if  she  were  the  sufferer,  with  an  aspect  of 
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compassion  and  inquiry  which  seemed  in- 
comprehensible. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  how  you  feel  in 
your  perfect  happiness:  what  is  it?'' 

"  Mary,  it  would  make  you  most  sad,  and 
words  would  fail." 

"  Do  you  feel  it  a  sure,  an  enduring  joy? 
Can  no  cloud  come  in  these  dark  nights,  and 
make  your  rising  sad  and  sorrowful?" 

"  Alas!  who  dare  say  so?"  said  Edith, 
sadly. 

"  Then  you  hold  this  bliss  as  one  which 
may  be  torn  from  you?" 

"  So  must  all  earthly  joys  be  held." 

4'  Edith,  it  is  but  a  fortnight  since  I  sat 
here  on  this  cliff,  my  mother,  and  William 
and — we  were  all  together — and  we  looked 
over  the  sea,  which  was  so  calm,  and  at  the 
sky,  which  was  so  cloudless,  and  we  said, 
*  Will  storms  ever  come  again  ?  and  my 
mother  shook  her  head,  and  said,  '  Mary, 
dear,  remember,  they  are  nearest  when  it  is 
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brightest.'  But  I  did  not  believe  her;  and 
that  night  the  wind  began,  to  moan,  and 
before  morning  the  storm  beat,  the  waves 
lashed,  and  the  sea  beat  over  the  pier  and 
the  rocks ;  and  that  evening  she  was  unwell ; 
and  so  I  found  it  was  true — the  clouds  hur- 
ried up  from  every  side.  Yes,"  she  continued, 
"  from  every  side,  and  hemmed  me  in." 

"  When  they  come,  Mary,  I  hope  I  may 
still  say,  '  God's  will  be  done.'  " 

"  Can  you,  do  you  think?  Could  you  sit 
as  I  am,  here,  bereft  of  all,  and  say  so,  while 
you  feel  your  heart  bleeding  to  death?" 

u  Mary,  there  are  joys  which  no  adverse 
destiny  can  blight — there  are  the  hearts  of 
those  we  love:  caskets  which  nothing  can 
change,  or  rob  us  of." 

"  Are  there?"  said  Mary.  a  My  mother 
said,  no.  She  always  said,  that  she  never 
knew  any  one  whose  love  was  unchangeable 
but  his  whom  she  married.  She  told  me 
that  I  should  never  find  one." 
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"Who  can  then,  Mary?  But  she  was 
wrong.     I  hope  so,  at  least." 

They  were  both  silent.  Mary's  manner 
and  aspect  had  undergone  a  strange  altera- 
tion. Her  attention  seemed  ri vetted  on 
Edith,  and  instead  of  probing  her  own  heart, 
or  talking  of  herself,  she  seemed  resolved  to 
descend  into  Edith's  "  holy  of  holies,"  and 
see  and  know  what  it  contained. 

Mary  had  looked  upon  her  as  a  pattern 
of  Christian  duty,  and  she  hoped  that, 
after  all,  Conran's  love  was  no  sun  to  her 
— his  heart  no  treasure;  and  that  her  joy 
arose  from  the  spotless  excellence  of  her 
character,  and  the  performance  of  all  she 
held  right. 

To  draw  from  her  such  a  secret  seemed  a 
difficult  task.  She  knew  that  Edith's  sense 
of  her  own  deficiency  in  personal  beauty 
made  her  slow  in  believing  herself  an  object 
of  attraction,  and  very  unwilling  to  refer 
to  the  subject. 
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"  Ever  since  that  morning,"  said  Mary, 
at  last,  "  I  fancy  I  hear  a  sort  of  moaning, 
wailing  wind.  Perhaps  it  is  only  fancy; 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that  new  sorrows  are 
coming;  and  who  knows  where  they  will 
hit  ?  If  they  fall  on  you,  Edith,  you  would 
bear  them  better  than  I  do." 

"  Dear  Mary,  I  trust  you  will  bear  them 
as  they  ought  to  be  borne,  as  neither  rebel- 
ling nor  disregarding,  but  as  signs  of  the 
correcting  hand  of  a  tender  father.  It  is 
as  a  child  He  deals  with  you,  so  He  will 
not  withhold  comfort." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  when  you  are 
robbed  of  all,  when  you  are  carried  away 
from  a  garden  to  a  desert,  you  will  still  feel 
comfort?" 

Edith  did  not  understand  her,  and  made 
no  answer. 

"  I  wish  I  knew,"  said  Mary,  "  whence 
came  your  joys !'' 

"  Oh,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  often  told 
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you  that  God  is  true,  and  that  I  have 
known  what  is  the  joy  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding— moments  of  bright  foretaste.'' 

"  Then,"  she  replied,  smiling,  "  your 
heart  is  anchored  in  heaven." 

"  Mary,"  she  answered,  "  there  are  also 
moments  of  earthly  bliss,  which  make  one 
fear  lest  one  should  forget  or  slight  that  in- 
exhaustible fountain.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  many  of  the  saints  of  old  have  thanked 
God  that  he  made  this  world  a  desert  to 
them." 

"  They  thanked  God,  did  they?  I  cannot. 
Could  you,  Edith  ?  Say  yes,  my  best,  my 
dearest,  and  I  shall  not  fear."  She  threw 
her  arms  round  Edith,  who  stood  perplexed 
and  wondering  how  the  mere  remote  possi- 
bility of  her  suffering  should,  apparently, 
have  made  her  so  forgetful  of  her  own 
trouble. 

Meanwhile  time  passed  on.  Every  in- 
stant they  turned  to  look  to  the  distant 
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point  where  the  road  from  K crossed 

the  downs.  Edith  resolved  to  wait  till 
William  should  appear;  but  the  evening 
shadows  were  lengthening,  the  sun  rapidly- 
declining,  and  she  had  nearly  resolved  to 
go,  when  in  a  cloud  of  dust  they  saw  the 
little  carriage  of  old  Purvis  proceeding  at 
a  furious  pace.  It  contained  two  people. 
Edith  left  Mary  to  receive  her  brother. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Judgment  is  turned  away  backward,  and  justice 
standeth  afar  off;  for  truth  is  fallen  in  the 
street,  and  equity  cannot  enter." 

Tt  was  a  sorrowful  greeting.  William's 
assurance  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
alleged  assault  gave  his  sister  much  com- 
fort; but  the  narration  was  followed  by 
the  eager  demand,  "  Where  was  the  PearlV1 

Mary  did  not  know;  she  had  not  been 
seen,  or  heard  of;  and  of  Meldon  they 
had  no  tidings.  William  made  no  reply  to 
his  sister's  inquiries,  and  seemed  satisfied 
that  all  was  well,  and  that  they  were  safe  in 
some  French  port. 

On  the  following  morning,  Thornbridge 
visited  them;  he  had  resolved  on  resigning 
his  post,  and  having  notified  his  resignation, 
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he  thought  himself  justified  in  sending  a 
fishing  boat  in  search  of  his  friend's  vessel, 
to  warn  them  of  the  danger,  and  to  inform 
them  that  the  Pearl  would  be  strictly 
watched,  and  counsel  them  not  to  leave  the 
French  coast. 

Meanwhile  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  and 
William  relieved  his  securities  by  his  prompt 
appearance  in  court. 

The  revenue  officer,  who  was  the  principal 
witness,  deposed  to  his  having  left  the  har- 
bour of  K ,  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion received  that  the  Pearl  had  a  contra- 
band cargo.  She  had  long  been  suspected 
and  watched;  her  boat,  too,  had  been  ac- 
cused of  landing  some  kegs  of  brandy  some 
time  ago,  and  he  had  received  orders  to 
follow  her.  He  had,  in  obedience  to  his 
orders,  called  to  her  to  heave-to;  and  as 
she  refused,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  got 
alongside  of  her.  He  deposed  to  having 
seen  three  men  holding  the  shrouds,  one  of 
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whom,  William  Johnson,  the  prisoner,  pushed 
him  back  with  such  violence,  that  he  fell 
into  the  sea.  Had  he  not  been  a  very  ex- 
pert swimmer,  he  would  have  been  drowned. 
He  knew  Johnson,  and  knew  that  he  was 
half- owner  of  the  Pearl ;  the  other  half  be- 
longed to  Meldon,  who  was  with  him. 

The  crew  of  the  Pearl  were  away,  so 
Johnson  had  no  witnesses  to  establish  his 
innocence,  and  his  own  positive  denial  car- 
ried no  weight,  and  the  case  threatened  to 
go  against  him,  when  an  old  woman  called 
out  in  court  to  stop  the  trial.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  irregularity,  the  impropriety 
of  her  conduct  was  urged,  she  would  be 
heard.  If  the  trial  were  stopped  for  an 
hour,  her  son  would  arrive,  and  he  would 
clear  Johnson  of  the  accusation.  He  had 
to  be  tried  on  another  count,  the  case  of 
smuggling  being  distinct  from  the  assault. 
Here*  again  the  woman  claimed  a  hearing, 
and  having  secured  herself  an  entrance  into 

VOL.  I.  I 
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the  witness-box,  she  was  resolved  to  be 
heard.  She  declared  that  their  sin  was  three- 
fold greater  than  that  of  the  young  man, 
whose  kindness  and  charity  had  supported 
her  and  the  orphans;  and  then  she  told  a 
long  story.  She  sent  her  earnings  to  France, 
and  Johnson  bought  her  brandy ;  he  landed 
it  for  her,  and  she  sold  it  again,  and  with 
the  profits  she  fed  and  clothed  the  children, 
paid  her  rent,  and  slept  at  ease.  She 
pleaded  hard :  the  brandy  was  for  her,  and 
could  they — dare  they — punish  him  for 
being  the  friend  of  the  orphans  ?  It  was 
bad  enough  to  rob  them  of  their  living,  for 
they  must  now  lie  down  and  die,  for  that 
very  night  she  and  the  babies  must  go  to 
the  workhouse,  and  God  forgive  them  who 
sent  them  there.  It  was  not  known  that 
one  of  these  fatherless  children  was  on  board 
with  Johnson.  He  had  left  the  Pearl  with 
his  master;  and  when  the  poor  woman 
heard  of  his  arrest,  she  went  to  the  boy, 
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and  insisted  on  his  swearing  that  it  was  not 
Johnson  who  struck  the  man ;  and  it  was 
to  obtain  this  hoy's  evidence  that  she  im- 
plored delay. 

Thornbridge  had  been  most  active  in 
arranging  his  defence.  His  undefined  feel- 
ing against  the  office  and  duties  of  a  cus- 
tom-house officer,  had  now  assumed  a  very 
positive  character.  Formerly  he  argued 
with  himself  that,  bad  as  he  felt  the  laws  to 
be,  he  had  no  share  in  making  them ;  they 
must  be  executed,  and  being  laws,  there 
was  a  certain  duty  in  upholding  them; 
then  some  one  would  enforce  them,  so  he 
continued  doing  so  with  a  heavy  heart.  At 
last,  when  the  evil  fell  on  his  own  friend, 
and  he  saw  how  wide  and  injurious  the  ills 
inflicted,  he  was  shocked  at  sharing  such 
unrighteous  spoil;  and  declared  he  would 
rather  beg  his  daily  bread,  than  earn  it  by 
such  an  employment.  He  sought  for  a 
lawyer  who  viewed  these  trade  restricting 
I  2 
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laws  with  all  the  horror  he  did,  and  who, 
in  an  eloquent  address,  proved  that  the  law 
he  transgressed  was  one  against  the  first 
laws  of  right  and  freedom.  Every  man 
had  a  right  to  huy  at  the  best  market,  and 
to  sell  at  the  best.  "  The  right  of  exchange 
was  as  sacred  as  any  other.  Morality 
knew  nothing  of  geographical  boundaries 
or  distinction  of  countries.  Men  may  be 
on  opposite  sides  of  rivers  or  chains  of 
mountains,  or  parted  by  salt  water,  but 
their  fundamental  relationships  are  the 
sume."* 

He  called  on  those  who  upheld  such  laws, 
to  look  at  the  vice  they  fostered,  and  the 
misery  they  caused.  Could  any  occupation 
be  more  innocent  than  the  hardy  mariner 
supplying  a  widow's  wants?  He  defrauded 
no  one;  the  money  was  hard  earned,  and 
honestly  spent,  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and 

*  Spencer's  "  Social  Statics.1' 
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nature,  till  man  came  and  forbid  what  they 
had  sanctioned.  "Free  exchange,"  as  a 
German  writer  has  said,  "  was  the  eleventh 
commandment."  "  Trade  restrictions,"  he 
said,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  writer,  "  are 
of  the  same  race  with  slavery.  An  obtuse 
perception  of,  and  an  insufficient  sympathy 
with,  the  claims  of  men,  are  the  parents  of 
all  tyranny  and  dishonesty,  bear  they  what 
name  they  may."  "  Interferences  with  the 
freedom  of  exchange  are  as  certainly  their 
progeny,  as  the  worst  violation  of  human 
rights.  They  are  found  in  society  with 
them ;  and  though  not  popularly  classed  as 
crimes,  they  are  in  origin  and  nature  related 
to  both." 

It  was,  of  course,  in  vain  that  he  decried 
the  law ;  the  immorality  of  the  law  was  not 
the  question ;  but  had  Johnson  transgressed 
the  law  as  it  stood?  that  seemed  a  question 
beyond  dispute.  The  boy's  evidence  went 
directly  against  the  revenue  officer,  and  he 
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was  acquitted  of  assault,  but  found  guilty 
of  smuggling.  The  jury  hoped  his  respect- 
able name  and  character  would  secure  him 
a  lenient  sentence. 

His  boat  was  seized,  and  he  himself  con- 
demned to  be  thrust  into  prison,  associated 
with  the  most  vile  and  degraded,  though  he 
was  never  known  to  have  inflicted  evil  on 
any  human  being.  He  was  sober,  honest, 
and  humane,  and  yet  sentenced  to  a  fate  that 
would  corrupt  the  most  virtuous  and  most 
pure.  His  counsel  addressed  the  mob,  and 
called  upon  them  to  petition,  with  one  heart 
and  voice,  against  the  law  which  made  an 
innocent  man  guilty,  and  yoked  him  with 
the  blood-stained  villain,  the  fraudulent  and 
malicious,  exposed  him  to  degradation,  and 
sent  him  to  be  companion  with  the  refuse 
of  the  land.  The  poor  woman  sat  on  the 
steps  of  the  court,  and  knelt  to  the  magis- 
trates, but  the  sentence  was  pronounced. 

Thornbridge  was  so  irritated,  so  honestly 
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angry,  to  see  William  condemned  with  the 
guilty,  that  he  would  have  adopted  any 
means  to  ensure  his  release.  An  appeal  to 
the  people  would  have  inculpated  more 
innocent  men,  and  injured  William.  In 
the  manly  grief  of  his  heart  he  flew  to  old 
Purvis;  he  was  sitting  at  his  usual  post, 
and  awaiting  his  arrival  anxious  for  the 
news  he  should  bring.  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  would  admit  that  Johnson  could  be  up- 
held while  disregarding  any  law;  whether 
equitable  or  inequitable,  he  had  no  right  to 
transgress  it  while  it  remained  in  force. 
Virtuously  and  vigorously  to  strive  for  the 
amelioration  and  perfecting  of  our  code,  was 
a  man's  highest  duty ;  to  outrage  it  was  a 
crime.  This  Thornbridge  could  not  see,  and 
he  kept  asking  what  moral  law  he  had 
offended.  But  Purvis  had  spent  many  a  hard 
winter's  night  in  the  pursuit  of  smugglers, 
and  he  neither  pitied  nor  excused  them. 
His  profession  had  taught  him  prompt  obe- 
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dience  to  orders  hard  and  unreasonable,  and 
there  was  no  law  so  severe  or  so  difficult  to 
obey  as  those  he  had  been  obliged  to  observe 
in  uncomplaining  silence;  so,  of  course,  he 
made  his  a  sort  of  a  fortiori  case,  and 
thought  himself  entitled  to  censure  every 
one  who  broke  what  he  called  simple  and 
sensible  laws. 

William  Johnson,  however,  was  the  son 
of  his  friend,  and  the  brother  of  Mary ;  and 
while  he  kept  repeating  that  the  sentence 
was  just,  he  did  not  hide  his  sorrow  for  the 
disgrace  brought  on  a  fair  name  and  a 
beautiful  girl.  If  anything  could  have 
lessened  his  interest  and  zeal,  Thornbridge 
would  have  done  so  by  his  violent  and  un- 
guarded language.  Whoever  came  in  to 
discuss  the  affair,  was  greeted  by  a  long 
discussion  on  the  iniquitous  laws  that  had 
condemned  him.  It  was  very  seldom  that 
he  spoke  much,  and  although  his  nature 
was  almost  poetic,  he  had   the  most  un- 
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adorned  diction ;  a  very  natural  result  from 
a  life  of  exclusion  from  the  society  of  edu- 
cated people,  and  of  one  whose  chief  mental 
communion  was  with  himself  and  his  books. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  coal  from  the  altar,  and  his 
lips  glowed  with  fervent  appeals.  Free 
trade  was  his  loved  theme.  He  called  it 
the  highway  on  which  would  marshal  all 
the  bright  deeds,  which  would  usher  in  a 
reign  of  peace  and  righteousness,  when  the 
nations  of  the  earth  would,  as  one  family, 
be  bound  together  by  a  common  interest, 
and  that  common  interest  would  be  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all. 

"  Law,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
who  had  joined  them  to  hear  all  the  news 
she  could  of  Johnson,  "  it's  the  millennium 
you're  speaking  of :  it  won't  come  that  way. 
Our  parson  told  us  on  Sunday  of  all  the 
bloodshed  and  war  which  would  come  first." 

11  Haven't  we  had  enough  of  that?  Has 
I  3 
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not  the  earth's  soil  been  dyed  with  human 
blood?  Have  not  evil  passions  desolated 
long  enough?  Can  sorrows  be  found  that 
the  human  race  have  not  experienced? 
Depend  upon  it  the  sword  is  sheathing; 
and  when  we  all  learn  to  obey  the  golden 
rule,  and  not  a  law  exists  in  violation  of 
its  dictates,  then  will  come  your  millen- 
nium." 

"  Well,  young  man,"  interrupted  Purvis, 
"  if  you  recommend  that  law,  I  would  advise 
you  to  follow  it;  and  instead  of  talking  of 
matters  you  don't  understand,  and  which 
are  no  part  of  your  duty,  go  and  see  what 
you  can  do  for  the  poor  prisoner  and  his 
sister." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

As  Conran  returned  from  his  visit  to  Mary, 
he  sat  down  on  the  highest  point  of  ground 
on  the  downs.  Before  him  lay  spread  a 
vast  expanse  of  land  and  water;  a  far 
stretched  horizon ;  villages  and  hamlets  far 
away,  with  their  curling  smoke,  denoting 
that  the  summer's  heats  had  passed;  his 
own  wooded  demesne,  a  sort  of  paradise 
among  the  unclothed  hills ;  the  spire  of  his 
parish  church  towered  above  the  trees  in 
which    it    was   embedded.      The    town    of 

K was  almost  concealed  in  a  valley, 

and  over  it  rested  that  cloud  and  haze 
which  gives  such  strange  beauty  and  dignity 
to  distant  towns,  clothing  them  in  a  sort  of 
mystery,  which  enables  a  man  to  fill  up  the 
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picture,  and  build,  as  he  can  in  the  cloudy 
sky,  such  fantastic  and  majestic  forms ;  and 
then  there  was  the  broad  ocean,  like  a  bound- 
less eternity ;  and  far  away,  the  vessels  were 
steering  along  the  channel.  Over  all  this 
scene  his  eye  wandered.  "  Who  is  there," 
he  asked  himself,  "  among  all  the  thousands 
who  people  this  landscape,  who  is  so 
wretched  as  I?  The  means  I  have  used  to 
secure  me  the  only  happiness  I  desire,  were 
so  mean,  so  unworthy,  that  they  must  have 
ensured  me  a  refusal;  scorn  and  hatred, 
instead  of  the  love  I  sought  to  win.  And 
how  can  it  be  undone?  Never,"  he  said. 
"  What  evil  spirit  could  have  prompted  me? 
Can  Mary  believe  me  so  mean,  so  vile,  so 
abject?"  And  thus  he  soliloquized,  and 
was  turning  in  his  distracted  heart  how  he 
should  act — what  he  should  do,  when  he 
saw  Edith  and  his  sister  hastening  towards 
him.  The  dreaded  meeting,  however,  re- 
lieved him  from  embarrassment.    She  spoke 
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of  the  bail,  &c,  as  we  have  related;  and 
glad  so  far  to  redeem  the  past,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  comply  with  her  requests,  and 
hastened  away.  While  Edith  was  with 
Mary,  Susan  returned  to  her  mother,  to 
tell  her  all  that  Edith  and  Conran  had 
done. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  after  she  had  told 
her  tale,  "I  am  sure  that  love  in  books 
and  in  real  life  are  very  different.  Is  it  all 
untrue  what  they  say  of  adoration,  and 
ecstacies,  and  bliss?  I  am  sure  it  must  be, 
or  else '' 

"  Or  else  what,  my  love?" 

"  Or  else — Conran  does  not  love  Edith." 

Her  mother  looked  annoyed,  but  did  not 
reply  for  some  minutes.  "  Susan,"  at  last 
she  said,  "  be  careful  how  you  judge,  and 
still  more  so  how  you  give  forth  your 
opinions.  I  feel  sure  your  surmises  are 
utterly  false,  and  if  they  reached  Edith's 
ears,  would  be  fatal  to  her  happiness — it 
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would  shipwreck  her ;  no  one  can  conceive 
how  much  mischief  some  such  casual  phrases 
have  caused  in  life :  the  manner  in  which 
they  get  repeated  and  circulated  is  unac- 
countable." 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  poor  Edith,  I  would  not 
tell  her  for  the  world's  wealth ;  but,  mamma, 
I  know  it  is  true.  When  she  came  up  to 
him,  the  other  day,  with  her  basket,  so  hot 
and  tired,  from  her  angel  visits,  I  saw  him 
put  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  for  she  looked 
so  very  ugly;  and  then,  I  observe,  that 
instead  of  doing  all  the  fine  things  they 
write  of  in  songs — '  living  in  her  eyes,' 
c  hanging  on  her  lips' — he  always  tries  to 
sit  behind  her.  Poor,  poor  Edith,  she  is  so 
happy,  so  cheerful,  so  busy,  he  cannot  be 
cross  to  her;  and  you  know  that  she  has 
never  been  flattered,  and  expects  no  praise, 
and  she  is  so  unselfish  that  she  is  engrossed 
with  the  happiness  she  can  bestow.  Yester- 
day, you  know,  she  paid  a  creditor  of  papa's 
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that  small  mortgage  which  plagued  Conran. 
When  she  showed  him  the  acknowledgment 
for  the  money,  he  turned  from  her  as  if  he 
hated  to  accept  it ;  there  was  no  one  there 
but  myself,  and  he  hurried  into  the  window, 
where  she  could  not  see  him,  and  looked  so 
angry  and  vexed,  and  then  dashed  out  of 
the  room ;  and  when  I  looked  at  Edith,  she 
said  1 1  was  wrong  in  showing  him  that 
letter;  he  thinks  so  foolishly  about  money, 
as  if  he  put  himself  under  an  obligation, 
and  that  men  hate,  you  know:  he  wont 
believe  that  earth  cannot  give  me  a  greater 
pleasure  than  wiping  out  a  debt  of  my 
beloved,  my  first  friend.'  i  Susan,'  she  said 
to  me,  *  it  is  a  luxury  he  should  not  grudge 
me.' — 4 1  am  sure,'  I  said,  '  he  is  vexed  that 
he  did  not  thank  you,  as  he  ought.' — t  He 
ought  to  know  that  for  me  to  receive 
thanks  would  be  the  only  painful  part  of 
the  affair;  I  thank  him  for  withholding 
them.     I  feel  that  if  I  bestowed  my  all,  he 
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need  not  thank  me.'  Did  you  ever  see,  or 
hear,  or  read  of  any  one  so  unselfish  as 
Edith?  She  never  seems  to  think  of  her 
own  enjoyment.  It  was  very  unfair  to  give 
her  such  an  ugly  face,  for  she  is  an  angel." 
a  Susan,"  replied  her  mother,  "  he  must 
love  such  worth,  and  such  devotion  to  him 
and  his  interests ;  and  I  beg  you  will  never 
talk  such  nonsense. "  This  she  said  to  hide 
her  troubled  thoughts,  for,  alas,  every  one 
who  observed  Conran  closely  and  constantly, 
must  have  remarked  that  what  Susan  had 
said  was  true;  but  she  persevered,  and 
added,  "  I  must  tell  you,  too,  about  yester- 
day. We  were  talking  of  moral  worth,  and  I 
foolishly  said, '  After  all,  we  should  not  love 
angels,  with  all  their  goodness,  if  they  ate 
garlic' — '  At  least,  I  know  I  should  not/ 
Conran  answered.  l  If  they  sinned  against 
any  other  of  your  senses,  would  you  forgive 
them,  Susan — if  they  had  discordant  voices 
and  ugly  forms?'     But  you  would  hardly 
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believe  that  Edith  did  not  understand  him. 
She  knows  he  worships  beauty,  but  fancies 
it  is  only  as  pretty  pictures,  as  she  would 
herself." 

Mrs.  Conran's  tears  began  to  flow,  and 
Susan,  too,  had  put  her  vague  fears  in  such 
form  and  order  that  she  quite  shuddered  at 
the  picture  she  had  drawn.  Her  mother  rose 
and  went  to  her  own  room ;  turning  to  Susan, 
she  said,  "  Silence — remember,  silence !" 

Oh,  it  is  a  dreadful  moment  for  a  mother 
when  she  first  receives  the  thought  that  her 
child's  happiness  is  endangered.  Not  the 
short-lived  tear  of  the  baby  who  weeps  his 
broken  toy — not  the  school-boy's  grief  that 
he  has  failed  of  his  prize — not  the  vexation 
of  a  denied  career  to  the  wilful  youth,  but 
the  worm  placed  in  the  heart's  core — the 
black  veil  threatening  a  man1 8  life — the 
man  with  developed  hopes  and  passions — 
too  late  to  be  mowed  down,  too  late  to 
replant  the  ripened  fruits  of  time  and  ex- 
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perience — which  once  destroyed,  leaves  the 
soul  a  desert:  oh,  alas,  who  can  refill?  A 
voice  from  heaven  has  said,  "  The  desert 
shall  blossom  as  a  rose — the  myrtle  replace 
the  brier,  the  fir  tree  the  thorn." 

Those  words,  however,  were  not  for  Mrs. 
Conran's  comfort,  for  with  her  the  agonizing 
question  was,  what  should  be  done?  Was 
it  true  her  heart  had  flattered  itself  no  one 
but  a  mother's  solicitude  had  suspected 
Conran's  happiness?  Now  that  even  that 
thoughtless  girl  had  remarked  it,  it  surely- 
must  be  so.  Should  she  ask  him?  it  were 
perhaps  to  suggest  it  to  him ;  and  if  it  were 
true,  how  disclose  it  to  the  confiding  Edith? 
At  last,  toOj  came  the  pressure  of  an  em- 
barrassed fortune  before  her.  Surely, 
nothing  in  life  could  be  so  distressing  to 
Conran — nothing  so  surely  fatal  to  his 
happiness  as  accumulated  debts  and  an 
empty  purse.  She  had  herself  tasted  some 
of  its  bitterness :  her  dreams  of  love  were 
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farther  behind  in  her  life's  journey,  and 
she  remembered  them  less  vividly,  and 
therefore  she  thought  that  even  if  Conran 
did  not  passionately  love  her,  still  he  chose 
the  least  evil  in  marrying  her,  and  she 
resolved  to  turn  from  her  any  suggestions 
of  her  own  heart  or  of  her  daughter  that 
whispered  a  doubt  of  Conran's  happiness  in 
his  married  life.  Still,  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  there  was  mistrust  and  fear,  though 
she  forbid  it  to  rise  or  speak. 

Conran  had  great  anxiety  to  redeem  the 
past,  not  alone  with  the  hope  of  pleasing 
Mary,  but  with  a  vague  feeling  of  self-pride 
to  atone  to  himself  for  the  evil  he  had  done 
himself,  and  banish  the  sense  of  self-con- 
demnation, which  added  to  his  grief  by 
suggesting  that  he  deserved  the  refusal 
which  had  so  wounded  him. 

Nothing  was  left  undone  which  he  thought 
could  comfort  Johnson  in  his  calamity  or 
secure  him  a  favourable  sentence. 
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In  the  certainty  so  generally  expressed 
of  William's  acquittal,  Edith  had  persuaded 

Mary  to  accompany  her  to  K on  the 

day  of  the  trial.  She  took  her  to  the 
clergyman's  house,  where  they  both  were 
cordially  welcomed. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
sentence  was  pronounced,  and  Conran  rode 
from  the  court  to  the  parsonage  with  the 
sad  verdict.  Never  did  an  autumn  even- 
ing close  in  so  gloomily.  The  rain  fell  in 
heavy  and  continuous  torrent,  the  streams 
down  the  walks  tore  away  the  gravel,  and 
the  channels  in  the  street  were  like  im- 
petuous rivulets,  bearing  everything  before 
them.  Every  one  ran  for  shelter,  for  so  had 
the  windows  of  heaven  never  been  opened. 

Edith  and  Mary  were  alone,  and,  dripping 
with  rain,  Conran  entered  the  room.  The 
expression  of  his  face  told  his  tale.  He 
had  been  present  through  the  trial,  and  sat 
down  and  related  all  that  had  happened. 
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Mary  threw  herself  back  in  the  arm 
chair  and  hid  her  face  with  her  hands, 
while  Edith  questioned  him  and  listened, 
with  tearful  eyes,  to  the  story  of  the  con- 
demnation and  imprisonment. 

He  then  added  that  he  had  obtained 
leave  for  her  to  see  her  brother  before  he 
wras  removed  to  the  county  jail,  which  would 
be  on  the  following  morning. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "if  you  have  strength, 
you  can  now  come  with  me ;  we  can  have 
access  to  your  brother  till  eight.  I  have 
ordered  a  carriage  to  convey  you."  But 
poor  Mary  could  not  speak  or  move.  He 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  said,  softly,  to 
Edith,  "  It  is  growing  late ;  will  she  not  go  ?" 

"  My  sweet  Mary,"  said  Edith,  stooping 
over  her,  "let  us  go;"  and  as  she  spoke, 
the  carriage  drove  up:  she  rose  without 
speaking,  and  sprang  into  the  carriage; 
Edith  accompanied  her,  and  Conran  rode 
before. 
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Johnson  had  been  tried  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  and  so  there  was  none  of  the 
dreadful  circumstances  of  a  prison  about 
the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  Conran  had  pressed 
her  to  see  her  brother  now,  when  there 
would  be  less  to  shock  her  than  in  cold 
dark  walls,  where  he  would  be  so  soon  in- 
carcerated. 

Edith  remained  in  the  carriage,  and 
Mary  was  introduced  into  the  room  where 
he  was  a  prisoner.  She  stood  and  looked 
at  him,  and  then,  with  a  faint  scream, 
sprang  forward  and  folded  him  in  her  arms ; 
but  though  she  wept,  she  could  not  speak ; 
convulsive  sobs  choked  her  words.  Even 
his  cherished  name  could  not  be  articulated  : 
he  sat  down  and  held  his  darling  on  his 
knees;  her  arms  were  clasped  round  his 
neck. 

"  Take  courage,  love,"  he  whispered ;  u  I 
have  been  foolish,  but  I  have  committed  no 
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crime,  and  we  shall  be  happy  again."  He 
looked  at  her  deep  mourning,  and  remem- 
bered her  solitary  and  desolate  position. 
"It  is  not  for  me,  love,  that  you  should 
weep ;  it  is  for  you  my  heart  breaks :"  and 
tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  "  Mary, 
go  and  stay  at  the  Hall  till  I  come  back, 
and  then  I  will  never  leave  you  again." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  at  length  she  said;  "not 
to  Tendring  Hall :  I  will  come  with  you — 
I  must,  William — I  can  bear  the  prison  as 
well  as  you." 

"  My  love,  it  cannot  be.  Go  home; 
uncle  and  old  nurse  will  stay  with  you;  but 
would  you  not  be  happier  with  Miss 
Edith?" 

"  No,  no,"  she  said;  still  laying  her  head 
on  his  shoulder. 

"Mary,  my  love,  I  fear  more  for  you 
than  for  myself.  I  have  done  wrong,  but 
I  am  neither  disgraced  nor  ruined ;  but  if 
you   are   not    careful,   you   may   soon   be 
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blighted.  Who  will  protect  you — who  will 
protect  our  home,  Mary?  it  is  that  that 
pains  me.  If  Melclon  comes  back,  you 
know  how  reckless  he  is,  and  he  will  go  to 
our  cottage,  and  what  will  all  the  neigh- 
bours say?  I  would  rather  be  a  year  in 
prison  than  any  one  should  say  a  word 
against  you.     One  is  soon  over,  and  then  it 

is  over ;  and  the  other " 

As  they  spoke,  they  heard  Thornbridge's 
earnest  prayer  for  admission,  and  the  door 
opened  and  he  joined  them.  Mary's  deso- 
late position  was  again  poor  William's  theme. 
Thornbridge  felt  he  would  have  given 
worlds  if  he  might  have  offered  her  a  home, 
a  life-long  home  with  him.  But  he  had 
made  himself  almost  destitute  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  office,  and  he  could  not  offer  her 
a  share  of  his  poverty  and  life  struggle; 
so  he  had  no  resource  but  again  to  burst 
out  in  bitter  invectives  against  the  law 
which  had  caused  such  desolation  to   his 
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dear  friends.  He  could  not  stop  to  think 
how  little  good  that  did  them,  nor  how 
unwise  he  was  thus  to  spend  these  few  part- 
ing minutes. 

When  he  had  spent  his  anger,  he  sat 
silently  watching  Mary  and  William*  Never 
had  he  seen  her  so  touchingly  beautiful. 
There  was  no  restraint,  no  curb  on  the 
warm  effusions  of  her  heart;  and  its  love 
was  so  ardent,  that  he  envied  William  the 
treasure  he  possessed,  and  would  have  been 
a  smuggler  and  a  prisoner  a  hundred  times 
over  to  have  called  her  his.  He  paced  the 
room  in  deep  emotion,  and  went  over  and 
over  in  his  own  mind  the  reasons  which  had 
compelled  him  to  beggar  himself.  For  a 
moment  he  was  inclined  to  yield;  but  the 
more  he  thought,  the  more  he  wondered  how 
he  had  ever  submitted  to  his  former  em- 
ployment. He  was  always  saying  to  him- 
self, while  performing  the  duties  he  hated — 

VOL.  I.  R 
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■"  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business  1  he  sings 

at  grave  making. 
Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness. 
'Tis  e'en  so ;  the  hand  of  little  employment  hath 

the  daintier  sense." 


He  finished  these  lines  out  loud,  and  then 
turned  to  hear  William's  earnest  appeal 
that  Mary  should  not  be  left  alone  in  his 
absence;  and  they  all  parted,  promising 
that  Mary  should  go  to  her  uncle's  till  he 
was  liberated. 

Oh,  it  was  a  dreary  night,  and  before 
they  reached  their  home  there  was  no  longer 
a  ray  of  light.  The  lamps  of  the  carriage 
threw  a  glare  on  the  road,  but  the  heavy 
falling  rain  threatened  to  extinguish  every 
spark,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  found 
the  lodge ;  and  the  driver  said  he  could  not 
go  on  to  the  shore  to  Tendring  Cottage,  for 
the  darkness  was  complete,  and  Mary  was 
obliged  to  yield  and  remain  at  Tendring 
Hall.     Edith  took  her  to  her  room,  where 
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a  large  blazing  fire  and  candles  banished  the 
external  gloom,  and  she  was  left  to  herself. 
Few  changes  can  be  more  agreeable  than 
that  made  by  a  traveller  from  a  dark  road, 
where  he  with  difficulty  and  danger  gropes 
his  way,  under  a  drenching  rain,  to  a  warm 

and  cheerful  fireside. 

« 

For  a  few  minutes  her  spirits  seemed  to 
revive,  but  when  the  door  closed  and  she 
was  left  alone  with  her  shadowed  destiny, 
with  all  the  pains  and  perplexities  of  her 
fate  rising  before  her,  her  heart  sank.  Pic- 
ture after  picture  passed  through  her  in 
review — her  mother's  death,  her  brother's 
imprisonment.  How  bitterly  she  cried 
when  she  thought  of  the  cold  grave.  How 
her  heart  was  racked  when  she  thought  of 
the  dark  prison ;  and  then  she  looked  round 
at  the  bright  room,  with  its  warm  fire  and 
ample  draperies,  its  soft  carpet,  its  cur- 
tained bed  ;  and  she  thought  of  the  lord  of 
the  house,  and  felt  a  new  pang  darted 
k  2 
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through  her.  It  was  not  well  to  be  there ; 
but  it  was  then  dreary  midnight,  she  drew 
aside  the  beautiful  furniture  of  the  window, 
but  all  was  dark,  the  wind  and  rain  howled 
and  beat. 

Some  writer  has  said  that  sixty  pages 
would  not  record  the  history  of  one  mind 
during  any  five  minutes  of  its  active  work- 
ing. Surely  volumes  of  words  could  not 
tell  what  Mary  felt  and  thought  that  night. 
She  could  not  sleep,  she  could  not  rest :  she 
waited  for  day,  and  night  seemed  inter- 
minable ;  she  looked  out  from  hour  to  hour, 
but  there  was  no  dawning ;  not  a  spark  was 
left  of  the  blazing  fire;  she  sat  shivering 
and  trembling,  but  still  a  voice  within  kept 
impelling  her  to  go.  Every  past  act  of 
tenderness  from  Edith  made  her  feel  more 
unworthy  and  faithless ;  Com  an's  roof  must 
not  shelter  her.  Was  there  one  who  would 
not  turn  her  out  if  they  knew  ?  She  was 
resolved  not  to  wait  for  the  waking,  but 
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with  the  first  ray  of  morning  to  be  off  to 
seek  her  own  solitary  home. 

For  this  moment  she  waited  with  impa- 
tience; all  her  sorrows  and  feelings  were 
concentrated  upon  the  immediate  action  she 
had  determined  on;  and  she  waited  for  the 
rising  sun,  as  if  his  presence  were  to  chase 
away  the  gloom  of  her  path. 

The  rain  ceased,  and  she  looked  out:: 
there  was  a  streak  in  the  horizon,  and  as 
she  watched,  gradually  the  landscape  opened, 
and  she  saw  the  stately  pine  by  her  window, 
whose  lofty  branches  had  swung  across  her 
with  such  force  in  the  night's  gale.  She 
opened  her  door  and  the  house  door,  and 
was  again  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
Relieved  that  she  was  no  longer  under  the 
roof  of  Conran's  house,  she  took  courage, 
hastened  along  the  avenue,  climbed  over 
the  park  gate,  and  stood  on  the  broad, 
sweeping  downs.  All  looked  so  pathless  and 
so  desolate  in  the  dim  light.     It  was  so  like 
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her  own  destiny.  Alas,  for  a  guide,  for 
who  could  tell  her  the  path  in  which  she 
ought  to  walk?  As  the  day  grew,  she  saw 
the  road  that  led  to  her  home.  "  Would," 
she  exclaimed,  "  that  some  light  would  rise 
on  me !"  Still  she  hurried  on,  and  notwith- 
standing the  burden  she  carried,  her  heart 
rejoiced  when  she  crossed  the  threshold  of 
her  own  home.  Her  old  nurse  or  servant 
was  there,  and  could  not  understand  whence 
she  came,  hut  she  tried  to  comfort  and  tend 
her  with  all  gentleness  and  sympathy,  for 
she  was  shocked  to  see  the  sailor's  pearl,  as 
she  always  called  her ;  and  she  warmed  her, 
and  made  the  fire  blaze,  and  prepared  her 
breakfast.  Eelieved  from  her  intolerable 
position  at  Tendring  Hall,  she  seemed 
happier  and  calmer,  and  thanked  God  that 
she  had  a  home. 

The  day  bore  no  marks  of  the  stormy 
night,  the  sun  shone  bright,   and  after  a 
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long  repose,  Mary  once  more  crept  up  the 
cliff  to  her  accustomed  watch-tower. 

Far  in  the  distance  there  was  a  sail.  It 
appeared  motionless,  a  mere  speck  in  the 
horizon.  Mary  thought  how  often  the  eye 
now  closed  in  death  had  sat  there  watching 
every  vessel ;  the  events  of  the  past  month 
had  chased  each  other  so  rapidly  that  she 
could  almost  have  thought  them  dreams, 
and  that  the  reality  was,  that  she  sat  there 
in  obedience  to  the  oft  given  command  to 
give  warning  of  the  home-bound  boat. 
Should  she  run  down  and  tell  her  mother 
there  was  something  in  sight,  for  her  keen 
eye  to  decide  what  it  was?  And  she  looked 
at  the  cottage — alas,  it  was  no  dream. 
There  was  no  mother  to  welcome,  there  was 
no  brother  to  greet.  As  Mary  sat  in  sorrow, 
she  had  many  strange  thoughts — sometimes 
of  her  past  life,  which  in  review  seemed  so 
very  different  from  what  she  then  thought ; 
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once  she  fancied  it  was  dull,  now  she  looked 
back,  as  though  the  days  were  most  joyous 
and  bright,  and  she  thought  of  the  evenings 
when  the  Pearl  came  in,  and  she  and  her 
mother  sat  and  listened  to  Meldon's  stories. 
They  were  very  merry  evenings,  but  now 
she  did  not  recal  them  with  pleasure.  Every- 
thing was  so  strangely  altered;  and  as  she 
mused  and  sorrowed,  she  looked  up  and  saw 
the  vessel  once  in  the  horizon  now  approach- 
ing their  cliffs ;  she  watched,  and  then  saw 
it  was  the  Pearl:  she  sprung  up  with  joyful 
exclamation,  then  suddenly  remembering, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  turf  and  cried 
bitterly.  William  was  not  on  board,  but 
Meldon  was.  When  she  came  near  the 
shore,  she  suddenly  put  about,  and  seemed 
to  steer  along  the  coast,  and  soon  was  out 
of  sight,  concealed  by  a  long,  rocky  pro- 
montory. 

When  the  vessel  was  gone  she  questioned 
herself  how  it  was  that  she  gave  it  such 
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cold  greeting ;  had  grief  hardened  her 
heart,  or  had  it  totally  changed  her? 
certain  it  was  that  she  was  rather  relieved 
than  pained  that  Meldon's  return  was  again 
delayed.  She  reasoned  with  herself  that 
it  was  well  as  she  was  alone  that  he  should 
not  visit  her;  but  he  soon  passed  from  her 
thoughts,  for  as  she  sat  there  she  heard  the 
clatter  of  a  horse's  hoof,  and  soon  a  knock 
at  the  gate  announced  Conran's  arrival. 
She  had  nattered  herself  he  would  not  re- 
turn, and  she  had  no  time  to  prepare  her- 
self for  another  interview,  for  he  was  already 
on  the  path  that  led  up  to  her  seat.  He 
expressed  deep  regret  that  she  had  left  the 
Hall  so  suddenly,  and  told  her  of  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  mother  when  she  found 
that  Mary  had  left  so  early.     Conran  rode 

to    N directly    after    breakfast,    and 

begged  Edith  not  to  go  down  to  Mary  till 

he  returned.     He  had  been  once  more  to 

see  what  could  be  done  for  William,  to  as- 

k  3 
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certain  if  any  court  could  reverse  a  quarter 
session  decision.  The  revising  barrister 
gave  him  the  needful  directions,  and  full  of 
joy  he  galloped  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
to  tell  Mary  that  he  had  now  some  hope  for 
William,  that  his  vessel  might  be  restored, 
and  his  imprisonment  shortened.  So  her 
ardent  thanks  relieved  her  embarrassment, 
and  postponed  the  dreaded  theme.  Conran 
smiled  and  said,  "  Mary,  was  I  not  right  in 
hating  smuggling?  I  think  I  must  have  fore- 
seen the  sorrow  it  would  bring  on  you." 

"  Thornbridge,"  she  answered,  "  tells  me 
that  if  the  laws  were  good,  there  would  be 
no  smuggling." 

"  And  does  Thornbridge  govern  your 
thoughts  and  opinions?" 

"Very  often,"  she  replied;  "he  is  so 
good  and  so  wise,  and  he  knows  so  much, 
and  William  loves  him." 

"  Well,"  replied  Conran,  "  I  fear  he  has 
beggared  himself  now  with  his  wild  notions." 
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"Oh!"  said  Mary,  "  there  is  no  end  of 
sorrows." 

"  And  they  do  not  fall  on  the  righteous 
victim." 

"  Oh!"  she  sighed,  "there  are  sufferers 
enough." 

"Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  taught 
Johnson  this  nefarious  trade?" 

"  No,"  replied  his  sister,  "  we  never  knew 
any  smugglers;  my  mother  hated  them. 
Oh,  Mr.  Conran,  if  she  had  lived — who 
could  believe  —  I  thank  God  that  she  is 
dead ! — yes,  I  do,  from  my  heart." 

""  Well,  Mary,  the  author  of  all  this  sor- 
row is  young  Melclon.  It  is  he  who  has 
seduced  your  brother  from  the  path  of 
honourable  trade  to  tread  in  his  steps,  to 
pursue  his  lawless,  reckless  course." 

"Meldon!"  she  repeated,  "it  was  for 
those  poor  women  he  smuggled." 

14  It  has  been  their  trade  for  months,  and 
if  I  had  not  been  fortunate,  the  Pearl  would 
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have  been  seized,  and  her  crew  and  captain 
put  in  irons.  I  suppose  their  charities 
were  to  save  their  consciences.  A  little 
good  deed  to  gild  a  great  fault.  Whatever 
excuse  I  may  make  for  Johnson,  I  shall 
show  no  mercy  to  Meldon.  I  may  forgive 
the  man  who  is  duped,  but  all  the  severity 
of  the  law  shall  fall  on  the  man  who  has  cor- 
rupted your  brother,  and  drawn  you  into 
suffering." 

Mary  looked  at  him,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  she  said,  "  But  Meldon  is 
not  wicked,  he  cannot  be !" 

"  Take  a  dictionary,  and  see  what  the 
words  mean,  Mary;  but  I  did  not  know  it 
touched  you  so  deeply,"  said  he,  looking  at 
her  attentively. 

"  He  was  our  friend,  our  companion,  and, 
oh,  it  is  cruel  to  find  what  one  loves,  un- 
worthy— it  is  cruel  I  But  it  can't  be  so ;  I 
will  ask  him.  I  am  sure  he  will  say  it  is 
not  true." 
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"  I  fear,"  continued  Conran,  "  that  when 
he  was  abroad  he  put  his  hand  to  still 
fouler  play."  Seeing  how  much  pain  he 
gave,  he  stopped  and  watched  Mary,  who 
cried  very  bitterly.  She  was  so  very  sad 
that  her  tears  did  not  need  much  bidding, 
and  every  new  grief  seemed  easily  to  re- 
open the  burning  stream. 

Conran  read  her  heart  ill.  "  Mary," 
he  said,  with  a  sorrowful  look,  "  forgive 
me;  I  did  not  know  that  you  loved 
him." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  wiping  her 
eyes,  "he  was  always  here,  we  all  loved 
him,  every  one  does,  I  think." 

"  Mary,"  continued  Conran,  "  I  am  come 
this  morning  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  your 
brother.  Your  uncle  cannot  receive  you, 
for  he  is  too  ill,  and  I  pledged  my  word 
that  you  should  not  be  left  alone  in  your 
cottage,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  prevent 
it.    I  come,  therefore,  in  my  mother's  name, 
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to  beg  you  to  remain  with  her  till  your 
brother  is  liberated." 

He  looked  very  grave,  and  his  manner 
was  cold. 

Mary  was  silent.  She  did  not  know 
what  or  how  to  answer,  but  still  a  voice 
within  warned  her  not  to  accept  his  offer. 
But  her  brother  had  made  her  promise  not 
to  be  alone.  Where  could  she  go?  Did 
any  one  ever  feel  more  desolate?  She  could 
not  speak.  She  dare  not  say  that  she  had 
no  refuge;  she  had  only  strength  to  say, 
"  No,  no,  I  thank  her  ;  but  I  cannot — no,  I 
cannot." 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  why  do  you  refuse? 
Shall  I  make  another  promise?  I  vow  to 
you  that  I  will  never  see  you,  never  speak 
to  you,  and  that  I  will  never  urge  my  suit 
while  you  are  under  my  roof."  She  looked 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  strange  mean- 
ing; there  was  first  such  sorrow,  and  then 
he  thought  such  tenderness,  and  then  again 
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such  cold  reserve,  that  it  forbad  all  search- 
ing into — but  not  a  word  to  encourage  his 
hope  or  fear; — they  were  both  silent. 

u  Mr.  Conran,"  at  last  she  answered,  "  I 
might  have  accepted  your  offer  with  plea- 
sure and  gratitude,  but  now  I  must  seek  a 
home  elsewhere ;  if  it  is  only  God's  blue  sky 
above  my  head,  I  will  take  it  rather  than 
the  asylum  you  offer." 

"  Mary,  is  it  because  I  once  coupled  my 
request  with  a  condition  of  which  I  am  now 
ashamed,  that  you  so  spurn  me  ?  " 

"I  do  not  spurn  you,  sir;  I  respect  you 
and  love  you  as  the  affianced  husband  of  the 
best  and  most  perfect  of  women.  More  you 
can  never  be,"  she  added,  with  dignity  and 
energy. 

"  Mary,  it  is  not  to  ask  your  love  that  I 
now  stand  here,  it  is  to  promise  not  to  renew 
the  theme,  if  I  may  know  you  happy  and 
sheltered  at  Tendring  Hall." 

"  It  would  be  no  shelter  to  me,"  said 
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Mary,  putting  her  hands  to  her  face  in 
great  agitation,  "  and  no  happiness." 

"What  could  harm  you?  My  mother 
and  sister  would  take  care  of  you,  and 
screen  you,  and  comfort  you." 

"  They  can  do  neither.  Alas !  alas ! 
Nothing  can  screen,  nothing  can  comfort 
me." 

"  Then  choose  another  home;  hut  here 
I  cannot — will  not  leave  you.  I  should 
forfeit  my  word  to  your  brother."  But  she 
made  no  answer.  "  Mary,"  he  continued, 
"  while  I  pledge  my  honour  never  to  see  or 
speak  to  you  in  my  house,  here  and  else- 
where I  am  free;  and  once  more  I  shall 
plead  my  own  cause.  Did  you  ever  love, 
Mary?" 

"  Oh  yes,  often,"  she  replied. 

"  Do  you  know,  then,  what  it  is  to  have 
your  life  and  hope  bound  up  in  the  word 
and  smile  of  another?  to  live  in  one  pre- 
sence, to  mourn  in  one  absence?     Do  you 
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know  what  it  is  for  one  word  to  blight,  or 
to  bless  you?" 

"  There  is  but  one  who  can  blight,  or 
bless  me,  now,"  she  answered. 

"  Who?  who  is  it?"  he  replied,  im- 
patiently. 

"  One,  who  I  hope  will  bless  you,  Mr. 
Conran." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  blessing :  the  only 
one  I  seek,  I  seek  from  you.  Mary,  let  me 
call  you  mine,  and  I  am  blest.  Did  you 
never  feel  how  divine  the  bliss?  Would  to 
God  I  could  now  descend  into  your  heart, 
and  see  what  moves  it;  if  it  has  any 
human  worship  or  passion!" 

"  Of  what  use,"  she  replied,  "  would  it 
be  ? — why  open  a  book,  when  on  its  pages  are 
written  sad  words  ?  Those  words  you  know 
already,"  after  a  pause,  she  said  with  firmness, 
"  that  I  can  never  love  you,  and  henceforth 
can  never  hear  your  vows."  He  sought  to 
intercept  her,  but  she  turned  from  him,  and 
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kept  repeating,  "  Indeed,  I  cannot;  indeed, 
I  will  not." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Mary  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  weeping  bitterly. 
Conran  occupied  her  mother's  vacant  seat 
on  the  spot  she  loved  so  well. 

Every  new  circumstance  in  which  Mary 
was  placed,  increased  Conran's  love  for  her, 
and  his  admiration  of  her.  There  was  such 
a  reality,  such  a  truth  in  all  her  feelings, 
that  each  day  convinced  him  that  her  heart 
was  a  treasure,  of  which  no  one  yet  had 
learned  the  value. 

She  had  been  brought  up,  as  has  been 
said,  amid  fine  sounds,  and  beautiful  ob- 
jects ;  and  had  learned  enough  to  open  her 
mind  to  their  power.  She  had  not  been 
exposed  to  any  corrupting  influence  to  teach 
her  to  substitute  sentiments  for  feelings; 
and  as  events  opened  her  heart,  each  new 
emotion  bore  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  a 
young  and  genuine  experience;    for  each 
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step  in  life  was  new  to  her,  and  she  seemed 
startled  at  each  new  development.  She 
had  read  little  of  love.  Her  brother  was 
her  idol;  she  had  not  known  any  inti- 
mately, but  his  two  companions,  Thorn- 
bridge  and  Meldon;  and  they  had  formed 
part  of  a  circle  which  she  felt  constituted 
all  her  happiness.  She  listened  with  in- 
terest and  pleasure  when  Thornbridge  spoke : 
he  was  a  fresh  chapter  in  life  for  her ;  his 
qualities,  his  experiences,  were  new  to  her; 
and  she  esteemed,  and  valued,  and  admired 
him,  as  her  brother  did. 

As  Ave  have  said,  it  appeared  to  those 
around  her,  that  Meldon  had  acquired  power 
over  her  heart  and  affection.  Why,  then, 
had  she  endured  the  thought  of  his  guilt? 
why  was  she  so  little  pained  when  his  re- 
turn was  delayed?  How  hard  to  read  and 
understand  the  human  heart !  Once  more 
Conran  rose,  and,  standing  by  her  side  on 
the  dizzy  height,  he  turned,  and  looked  her 
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earnestly  in  the  face,  and  said,  "  It  is  now 
vain  to  trifle  or  delay.    I  will  not  leave  you." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  interrupting  him,  and 
lifting  up  her  eye,  and  fixing  it  on  him  with 
an  expression  to  move  a  stone,  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Conran,  for  the  love  of  God,  speak  no  more ! 
Don't  pierce  my  heart,  and  make  it  bleed 
so ;  spare  me,  and  hear  my  last  word :"  and 
her  voice  failed,  and  she  could  not  speak. 

"  I  will  never  spare  you,  nor  hear  one 
word,  till  I  draw  from  you  the  solemn  oath, 
that  you  will  be  mine,  or  till  you  bid  me 
strive  to  win  that  cold  heart — try  if  love 
cannot  soften  your  stern  sentence — if  words 
cannot  melt  you — if  the  hope  of  blessing 
me  beyond  the  lot  of  mortal  man — if  no- 
thing can  touch  you.  Mary,  speak  but  the 
word,  and " 

"  The  word,  Mr.  Conran,"  she  cried,  with 
convulsive  sobs,  "  the  word — the  word — is, 
No,  never:"  and,  with  a  great  effort,  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  she  turned  to  so  down 
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to  her  home.  She  reached  the  door,  and 
fell  flat  on  the  ground.  Conran  would 
have  followed  her,  but  seeing  the  little 
carriage  of  old  Purvis,  he  reluctantly 
turned  down  to  the  beach. 

Need  we  tell  our  readers  how  he  felt? 
Alas !  in  this  world  of  trial,  is  there  any 
one  who  has  not  retired  into  solitude  to 
commune  with  himself  on  the  destruction 
of  his  dearest  hopes  and  desires?  Is  there 
any  one  who  has  not  sat  down  before  the 
dark  heap  of  his  ruined  joys,  and  mourned 
and  wept?  Is  there  one  who  has  to  learn 
what  is  grief? 

His  love  to  her  had  been  the  real  light 
of  his  life.  Time  after  time  he  fancied  he  had 
mastered  himself,  and  resolved  he  would 
honestly  and  honourably  fulfil  his  promised 
vow  to  Edith.  And  then  the  smouldering 
flame  burst  forth  again;  and  he  looked  from 
Edith  with  a  feeling  which  he  knew  would 
ripen  into  hatred,  if  she  were  once  his  wife. 
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And  who  is  it  that  is  sitting  on  that 
rock  under  the  beetling  cliff, — so  mournful, 
so  grief-stricken?  It  is  the  owner  of  all 
the  broad  lands  that  sweep  down  to  the  sea, 
stretching  over  yon  downs  and  wolds.  It 
is  the  affianced  husband  of  the  greatest 
heiress  of  the  country — a  pious  and  excel- 
lent woman,  who  loves  him ;  and  all  around 
approve,  and  gratulations  are  showered  on 
him,  and  rich  gifts  and  blessings  are  poured 
on  him,  and  he  is  in  the  pride  of  youth  and 
strength  and  beauty.  Then  what  can 
sadden  this  favoured  child  of  fortune  ? 

It  is  a  strange  story.  He  would  throw 
away  all  he  owns  to  win  the  heart  of  the 
simple  girl  who  lives  in  the  cottage  on  the 
cliff;  and  all  he  owns  cannot  give  him  joy ; 
for  she  will  not  love  him.  And  the  tide 
rises,  and  he  heeds  not;  day  sinks,  and 
he  moves  not;  dark  night  was  spreading 
her  wings,  and  he  is  still  there. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  evening  was  bright  and  cloudless,  the 
sky  of  gorgeous  hue,  and  the  family  at 
Tendring  Hall  lingered  on  the  walk  in  front 
of  the  house.  There  was  a  large  portico 
recently  erected,  where  they  often  sat;  for 
from  thence  they  could  see  the  sun  set  be- 
hind the  ocean;  and  generally  there  was 
some  one  there  to  take  leave  of  the  parting 
day.  Mrs.  Conran  and  her  daughter  were 
walking  to  and  fro  under  this  colonnade; 
they  wondered  at  Conran's  long  absence; 
guests  were  expected,  and  why  was  he  not 
there  to  greet  and  welcome  them?  He  had 
promised  to  join  Edith  at  the  new  cottages 
she  was  building;  but  he  had  not  done  so. 
"  Edith  was  quite  satisfied,"  said  Susan, 
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u  for  some  of  the  work  was  ill  done,  and  ugly, 
and  she  was  glad  Conran  did  not  see  it;  so 
it  always  happens  that  something  prevents 
her  seeing  the  truth.  I  should  not  care," 
she  continued,  "if  Edith  were  like  others; 
but  when  once  she  is  his  wife,  she  will  live 
in  his  love :  and  there  is  none  for  her  to 
live  in.  Depend  upon  it,  mamma,  I  am 
right:  something  dreadful  will  happen. 
You  know  Conran  is  not  one  of  the  mild, 
gentle  ones,  that  will  twist  himself  to  any 
circumstances.  If  his  lot  does  not  suit 
him,  he  will  kick  at  it,  and  then  woe  be  to 
poor  Edith.  Why  don't  you  speak  to  him, 
mamma?  If  I  were  his  mother,  I  would 
manage  to  read  his  heart." 

"  Do  you  think  him  so  dishonourable," 
replied  his  mother,  "  that  he  would  delude 
Edith?  He  makes  no  opposition  to  the 
arrangements  making  for  his  marriage.  If 
he  were  changed,  he  surely  would  have 
courage  to  tell  her  so." 
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"  But,"  said  Susan,  "every  one  remarks  he 
takes  no  share  or  interest  in  any  of  them." 

As  they  spoke,  they  saw  Conran,  in  the 
twilight,  riding  slowly  across  the  park;  the 
rein  was  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  his  head 
was  sunk  on  his  bosom. 

"  Look,"  said  Susan,  "  at  the  ardent  lover 
returning  to  his  beloved;  he  looks  like  a 
culprit  riding  to  the  gallows." 

Edith  was  in  the  carriage  behind;  she 
was  late  also,  for  she  had  been  to  fetch  the 
daughters  of  the  clergyman  to  dine  there, 
and  she  had  driven  round  to  ask  after  Mary 
in  her  way  home.  Other  carriages  followed, 
and  every  one  was  hurried  to  be  ready  at 
the  appointed  hour. 

As  Edith  entered  in  her  simple  toilette, 
she  received  congratulations  from  all. 
Every  one  wished  Mrs.  Conran  joy.  Edith's 
goodness  beamed  on  all,  and  every  one  said 
that  riches  had  never  fallen  in  such  worthy 
hands. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Conran  entered:  his  whole  aspect  and 
manner  were  changed;  he  had  an  air  of  a 
man  who  had  passed  through  long  suffering 
vigils,  and  acute  sorrows;  and  to  appear 
as  other  men  was  beyond  his  power.  And 
although  all  pressed  round  him,  and  wished 
him  joy  on  his  good  fortune  and  bright 
prospects,  he  looked  like  one  on  whom  the 
sentence  of  death  was  recorded — as  if  he 
had  no  share  or  participation  in  the  glad- 
ness around  him,  and  could  not  taste  the 
cup  of  bliss  which  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

Edith  was  by  his  side  at  table,  and  it 
was  in  vain  he  strove  to  return  thanks 
when  his  health  was  drunk  by  the  assem- 
bled guests.  He  pleaded  illness,  com- 
plained of  the  glare  of  the  lights,  and 
abruptly  left  the  room.  It  was  no  vain 
excuse :  his  temples  throbbed,  and  every 
nerve  seemed  awakened,  and  every  noise 
distracted  him ;  and  when  Edith  and  Susan 
followed   him,    in    the    moonlight,    to    the 
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pleasure  ground,  they  found  him  stretched 
on  one  of  the  benches,  in  apparent  suffering. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Susan,  "  I  don't 
believe  you  are  so  ill :  I  am  sure  you  were 
bored  with  all  those  people,  and  so  you 
have  made  your  head  an  excuse :  and  you 
know,  Conran,  you  never  will  do  what  you 
don't  like." 

"  If  I  did  as  I  liked,"  answered  her  bro- 
ther, "  I  should  box  your  ears  for  your 
saucy  remarks.  I  advise  you  to  do  what 
you  don't  like,  and  hold  your  tongue." 

Edith  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  offered 
him  a  hundred  restoratives  and  palliatives, 
and  then,  finding  how  irritable  his  mind 
was,  she  began  to  converse  with  him,  and 
tried  many  themes.  He  seemed  at  last 
touched  with  her  affectionate  goodness ;  and, 
whether  from  a  sense  of  pity  or  remorse,  he 
took  her  hand  and  looked  at  her,  and,  with 
deep  feeling,  exclaimed,  "  Edith,  may  God 
bless  you,  and  make  you  happy !" 
L  2 
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"  Oh,"  she  replied,  "  he  lias  blest  me, 
and  has  made  me  supremely  happy!  I 
thank  him  by  night  and  by  day." 

"  Do  you?"  he  replied,  fixing  his  eye  on 
her,  "  Is  fortune  then  such  a  priceless 
gift?" 

"  To  me  it  has  been  an  inestimable  one, 
for  it  has  brought  heaven's  best  gifts  in  its 
train.     I  sometimes  think  it  is  a  dream." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  said  Conran.  "  Philo- 
sophers call  life  a  vapour,  and  all  its  joys 
shadows." 

11  Oh,"  said  Edith,  "  it  is  no  dream  to 
love  and  be  loved.  It  has  the  reality  of 
heaven  in  it,"  and  she  pressed  the  hand 
that  held  hers. 

"  It  is  true — it  is  too  true,"  he  answered, 
sorrowfully. 

"  You  are  really  ill,  Conran;  I  see  you 
are,"  said  Edith. 

u  Nonsense,"  he  answered;  "  but  I  need 
seme  change.     I  shall  leave  Tcndiing  for  a 
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few  days,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me,"  and 
he  jumped  up  from  his  seat.  "  I  have  been 
here  a  long  time,  and  am  tired  of  always 
seeing  the  same  scenes/' 

Edith  wondered  what  this  sudden  resolve 
could  mean.  She  looked  pained,  and  sorry, 
and  surprised. 

"Away!  Are  you  going  away?  Oh, 
Conran,  wait  till  we  can  go  together,  and 
then  we  can  go  everywhere  you  like  or  wish. 
Besides,  there  are  a  hundred  things  to  be 
done,  and  I  shall  want  your  counsel  and 
help.     Do  not  leave  us  now.1' 

"  I  have  no  choice,"  he  answered,  with 
some  agitation.  "It  is  the  least  of  two 
evils.  I  cannot  explain  it  to  you,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  go,  and  more  I 
cannot  say." 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  if  it  be  your 
pleasure  or  your  duty,  I  would  not  inter- 
fere; but  it  is  strange." 

"Strange!"  he  answered.     "There  are 
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stranger  things,  Edith,  whenever  they  come 
nearer  to  you.  May  God  help  you !"  And 
he  walked  to  the  house,  and  she  was  by  his 
side,  silent,  and  she  felt  a  cloud  had  risen  ; 
she  hardly  knew  how  or  what  it  was.  No 
words  could  tell  it ;  but  she  felt  that  her 
light  was  dimmed,  and  she  hardly  knew 
why.  But  Conran  rejoined  his  friends ;  he 
had  regained  his  spirits,  and  performed  the 
hospitalities  of  the  evening.  Each  friend 
adverted  in  flattering  terms  to  the  wealth 
of  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  master,  and 
gave  him  many  hints  on  its  disposal.  One 
advised  him  to  start  for  the  county ;  another 
counselled  a  pack  of  hounds;  another  re- 
minded him  what  excellent  moorings  he 
had  for  a  yacht.  The  ladies  talked  to 
Edith  of  her  house  in  town ;  of  her  balls  and 
her  fetes ;  and  looked  forward  to  the  spring 
with  impatience,  when  they  hoped  that  a 
series  of  entertainments  would  be  given  at 
Tendring  Hall.     We  dare  not   hope  that 
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they  all  returned  to  their  respective  homes 
without  one  envious  thought  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  that  were  put  at  Edith's  disposal. 
The  morning  brought  the  announcement  of 
Conran's  intended  departure.  Susan's  play- 
ful cross-examination,  his  mother's  graver 
inquiries,  Edith's  entreating  regard,  could 
not  elicit  cause  or  object  in  this  proposed 
absence. 

It  was  not  strange,  however,  that  Conran 
should  desire  to  remove  himself  from  his 
home.  The  struggle  in  his  mind  was  dread- 
ful. Every  hour  gave  strength  and  cer- 
tainty to  his  affection  for  Mary.  Since  he 
had  thrown  down  the  boundaries  and  de- 
fences with  which  he  had  encircled  himself, 
and  allowed  his  passion  to  govern  unchecked, 
it  had  gained  such  an  ascendancy,  that  to 
conquer  it  now  seemed  impossible.  But  to 
win  her,  or  even  to  excite  in  her  heart  a 
responding  love,  seemed  hopeless.  Should 
he,  then,  carry  desolation  to  his  family  and 
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Edith,  for  the  sake  of  one  whom  he  could 
never  gain? 

Then  he  vowed  that  he  would  wander 
through  the  world,  and  far  away,  in  a  desert 
home  and  in  deep  solitude,  mourn  the  loss 
of  life's  hopes  and  joys.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that  his  word,  his  faith,  were  pledged 
to  Edith.  He  recalled  her  worth,  her  truth, 
but  he  would  not  listen,  when  his  conscience 
pleaded  for  her  goodness  and  love.  In  this 
horrible,  torn  state,  he  wandered  for  days, 
and  he  found  it  hard  to  arrest  the  course  of 
his  engagement  with  Edith,  while  hourly  he 
was  more  determined  not  to  fulfil  it. 

Sometimes  he  resolved  to  throw  himself 
on  her  generosity,  and  then  he  dared  not. 
Should  he  barter  all  life  for  the  sake  of  a 
girl  who  rejected  him?  But  would  Mary 
reject  him  if  he  were  no  longer  the  affianced 
husband  of  her  benefactress  and  friend? 
He  would  shake  himself  free.  Was  it  not 
treachery  to   Edith  to   conceal  the  truth? 
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Would  she  not  be  the  first  to  spurn  to  bind 
liim?  He  would  place  his  destiny  in  her 
hands.  And  then,  again,  he  thought  of  the 
ridicule  which  would  result  from  his  throw- 
ing away  fortune  and  riches,  to  be  the 
rejected  admirer  of  a  country  girl.  He 
determined  to  remove  himself  from  the 
scene  of  trial,  where  he  would  be  free  to 
think,  and  feel,  and  resolve ;  but  before  his 
journey,  he  would  once  more  see  Mary. 

Business  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
fulfil  his  wishes  as  early  as  he  intended. 


l  3 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mary  was  almost  insensible  when  old  Purvis 
and  his  wife  lifted  her  up  and  placed  her  on 
her  bed.  In  falling,  she  had  struck  her 
head  against  an  open  door,  and  that, 
added  to  the  exhaustion  caused  by  her  ex- 
citement, made  her  really  ill.  The  old 
woman  had  prepared  much  wise  counsel, 
and  had  come  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
her  back  with  them  to  remain  under  their 
care  and  protection  till  her  brother  was 
liberated.  Thornbridge  had  accompanied 
them,  to  offer  his  services  if  he  could  in  any 
way  help  her,  but  it  was  now  useless  to 
think  of  moving  her  that  night,  and  they  all 
sat  very  sad  round  Mary's  hearth,  while  she 
lay  almost  unconscious  on  her  mother's  bed. 
Thornbridge    looked    round   at   all   the 
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well-known  contents  of  the  room:  they 
had  all  a  holy  association  on  his  mind, 
bound  up  in  happy  recollections  of  the 
hours  he  had  spent  with  her  who  had 
been  to  him  as  a  bright  morning  star. 
It  was  Mary  who  had  taught  him  to  love  ; 
and  although  he  never  ventured  to  look  so 
high,  or  hope  so  proudly  as  to  win  her,  yet 
he  looked  to  her  as  the  standard  of  all  he 
admired  in  women.  There  was  one  little 
cabinet  which  he  observed  had  changed  its 
place  and  arrangement,  and  he  went  up  to 
examine  what  he  felt  was  a  sort  of  intrusion 
on  the  well-known  furniture  of  the  room. 
He  drew  aside  a  little  silk  curtain,  and 
there  he  saw  some  beautiful  books.  There 
was  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost;"  he  took  it 
down  :  "  ConranConran  to  Mary  Johnson;" 
the  year  was  written  on  the  leaf;  again, 
there  was  a  translation  from  Schiller — 
"  Conran  Conran  to  Mary  Johnson,"  the 
following  year;  then  there  was  a  pretty 
work-box,   and  there  was  a  shawl;  and  on 
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the  cabinet  he  saw  graven,  "  Mary."  He 
looked  at  them  carefully,  and  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  these  were  all  Conran's  gifts, 
and  though  he  hardly  gave  place  to  a  dark 
thought  regarding  her,  still  he  wished  those 
gifts  were  not  hers.  Mary  had  no  vanity ; 
it  was  not  from  pride  that  she  had  gathered 
his  offerings — the  thought  thrilled  through 
him  that  they  were  too  dear  to  her.  But 
he  had  also  suspected  she  loved  Meldon ;  he 
half  shuddered  at  his  vague  fears  and  sus- 
picions, and  sat  down  by  old  Purvis,  who 
could  think  of  nothing  but  his  friend's 
child,  and  would  talk  of  her  through  the 
live  long  day,  as  if  she  were  his  own  and 
only  daughter. 

"  Meg,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  after  a 
pause,  "  that  room  of  ours  is  too  small  for 
her." 

"La,  Captain!  as  if  we  hadn't  slept 
there  half  our  lives — not  good  enough, 
indeed !" 
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"  Meg,  what  have  you  got  for  dinner,  if 
we  can  get  her  home?" 

"  What  was  good  enough  for  us  yester- 
day." 

"  As  we  go  home,  Meg,  we  will  buy  a 
fowl,  something  tender  for  her,  and  some 
soup,  too,  for  I  dare  say  the  poor  thing 
wont  like  our  rations." 

"  Then,"  said  Meg.  angry  enough,  "  the 
young  lady  is  better  fed  than  taught  at 
home;  but  it  is  the  way  now;  anything 
does  for  the  old  ones  who  have  not  a  tooth 
in  their  heads,  and  for  the  young  ones 
nothing  is  good  enough." 

"  Meg,  our  captain  always  said, c  Mind  the 
visitors  first,'  and  when  we  run  short,  he 
never  changed  when  guests  came." 

"  I  think,"  she  answered,  "  Captain  Pur- 
vis, it  is  a  pity  you  brought  me  here  to 
fetch  her  home,  if  you  think  I  can't  take 
care  of  her  when  I  get  her  there.  These 
thirty  years   I've  kept  house!" — Drawing 
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herself  up,  and  turning  round  to  her  hus- 
band, she  added — "  Young  men  wont  come 
there,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  saw  Mr.  Conran  talking 
to  her  on  the  cliff  as  we  came  here,  and 
young  ladies  wont  find  your  fowl  and  soup 
make  up  for  not  being  allowed  to  receive 
visitors." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  old  Meg.  Mary 
shall  see  who  she  likes,  and  she  don't  want 
you  to  keep  a  watch  on  deck  for  her." 

The  nurse  came  in  and  called  away  the 
old  lady,  and  Thornbridge  sat  recalling  and 
thinking  over  her  words — "  Conran  had 
been  there;"  but  more  he  could  not,  dare 
not,  add. 

Mary  was  much  recovered,  but  quite 
unable  to  accompany  them  that  night,  and 
they  left  her  with  her  warm  blessing  for 
their  kindness.  Thornbridge  wished  to 
walk  home,  and  in  the  dim  light  pursued 
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the  narrow  cliff  path  where  he  had  once 
walked  in  joy  and  enchantment.  He  sat 
down  to  think  over  life's  devious,  chequered 
road.  A  few  weeks  before,  and  there  was 
joy  in  that  lonely  cottage;  but  now  one 
had  been  borne  away  to  her  long  home, 
another  torn  from  his  sister's  arms,  and  she 
was  alone,  unprotected,  and,  as  he  feared, 
surrounded  by  temptation  and  danger.  He 
wished  he  were  a  spirit,  that  he  might 
keep  unseen  guard  over  her  —  that  he 
might  ward  off  every  foe.  He  wished,  too, 
that  he  could  commence  with  her  inward 
thoughts,  that  he  might  read  her  heart's 
secret.  But  he  had  no  claim  to  be  her  de- 
fender; he  felt  that  unutterable  feeling  of 
solitude  which  is  given  by  a  vivid  sense  of 
being  entirely  indifferent  to,  and  discon- 
nected with,  the  being  in  whose  innocent 
soul  he  would  feign  have  dwelt,  whose  heart 
he  would  have  owned,  whose  thoughts  he 
would  have  read,  whose  cares  he  would  have 
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borne,  but  who  thought  not  of  him  when 
he  kept  his  mournful  vigils  on  that  lone 
cliff.  She  cared  not,  and  that  gnawed  his 
heart;  but  she  was  still  his  idol.  The  pure, 
the  perfect,  the  beautiful;  was  there  no 
bliss  in  serving  her  ? — was  there  no  privilege 
in  being  her  friend? — did  he  ever  hope  or 
ever  believe  that  he  could  reign  in  that 
heart?  Oh,  no;  it  was  a  prize, he  felt,  be- 
yond his  grasp ;  and  would  he,  then,  reject 
the  boon  that  might  be  his,  and  estrange 
himself  and  be  no  longer  her  friend  and 
companion — if  need  be,  her  guard  ?  Surely 
she  was  set  in  many  and  great  clangers,  and 
his  should  be  the  task  of  screening  and 
sheltering  her ;  she  should  never  know  that 
he  could  worship  and  adore:  she  should 
only  know  that  he  was  her  brother's  friend, 
and  her  faithful  counsellor. 

Mary  had  been  for  him  an  unexpected, 
unhoped  for  realization  of  the  dreams  of  his 
life — such  a  realization  as  he  felt  to  be  the 
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exclusive  privilege  of  those  whose  fortunes 
were  thrown  in  more  favoured  circles,  and 
he  looked  at  her  as  a  material  mortal  man 
would  look  at  an  ethereal  being — a  bright 
spirit  with  whom  he  thought  himself  unfit 
to  commune;  as  the  heroine  of  the  newly- 
formed  earth,  to  which  he  aspired;  and  to 
this  thought  he  devoted  his  life — abstracted 
and  yet  concentrated  in  Mary. 

Meldon  had  received  the  warning  which 
Thornbridge  had  conveyed,  and  returned 
with  the  Pearl  to  the  French  coast ;  he  had 
also  received  the  news  of  Mrs.  Johnson's 
death,  and  in  his  reckless  impatience  to 
return,  he  left  his  vessel,  and,  crossing  the 
channel  in  a  fishing  boat,  landed  some 
miles  distant  from  Tendring.  On  his  arrival 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  heard  of  William's 
misfortune,  and  he  hurried  on  to  their 
desolated  abode. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  after  the 
events  we  have  related  that  Meldon  knocked 
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at  Mary's  door.  It  was  vain  the  old  woman 
pleaded  her  illness,  her  sorrow;  he  forced 
his  way  into  the  house,  and  made  violent 
efforts  to  see  her;  but  he  could  not  do  so, 
and  he  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  with- 
out receiving  her  promise  to  receive  him 
when  she  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
her  accident.  Meldon  was  like  a  madman ; 
he  had  never  yielded  his  will  or  wish  except 
to  irresistible  necessity,  and  in  his  present 
circumstances  he  hardly  knew  how  to  for- 
ward his  own  desires,  or  to  what  point  to 
direct  his  energy.  First,  he  would  have 
freed  William;  but  that  was  impossible. 
Then  he  resolved  at  once  to  make  himself 
Mary's  husband  and  protector ;  and  then  he 
remembered  that  he  was  himself  a  species  of 
outlaw ;  he  had  been  called  upon  to  answer 
for  his  misdemeanours,  and  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  he  was  in  hourly  danger  of 
being  dragged  to  account.  If  he  remained 
near  K ,  he  must  seek  a  hiding  place ; 
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and  on  leaving  Mary's  cottage  he  turned  to 
that  of  the  old  woman  who  had  shared  the 
profits  of  his  unlawful  trade.  Sometimes, 
he  half  resolved  to  resign  himself,  and  con- 
fess it  was  he  who  struck  the  officer.  From 
that  he  turned ;  for  his  governing  desire  was 
to  induce  Mary  to  marry  him,  and  bear  her 
hence,  and  carry  on  his  traffic  where  he  was 
unknown  and  unsuspected.  He  never 
doubted  her  love ;  never  suspected  that  she 
would  view  a  clandestine  trade  with  dislike 
or  abhorrence;  and  all  the  untoward  events 
of  her  life,  he  fancied,  would  forward  his 
suit,  and  the  lonely  orphan  would  gladly 
accept  his  home  and  protection.  These 
thoughts  and  hopes  he  securely  cherished  in 
his  lowly  concealment.  The  old  woman 
was  never  tired  of  telling  how  her  boy  had 
saved  William;  and  as  she  owed  all  her 
comforts  to  their  trade,  she  was  happy  to 
shelter  Meldon,  and  he  sat  and  talked  with 
her  and  the  children,  and  told  them  what 
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rich  gifts  he  would  send  from  a  foreign  land, 
when  Mary  was  his  bride.  But  no  splendid 
prospect  could  reconcile  his  host  to  Mary's 
becoming  his  wife  ;  and,  although  she 
thought  smuggling  fine  work  for  her  and 
Meldon,  she  had  an  instinct  that  Mary- 
merited  a  better  lot  than  the  care,  the 
reproach,  the  uncertainty  of  a  smuggler's 
wife. 

"I'd  sooner  see  her  lie  there  by  her 
mother,"  said  the  old  woman,  when  he  drew 
the  picture  of  her  future  lot.  "  I  wouldn't 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Sailor's  Pearl 
was  put  to  sail  in  that  boat,  when  those 
rough  fellows  would  come  and  rifle  her 
home,  and  clap  up  her  husband.  No,  no! 
keep  hard  places  for  hard  men ;  but  the  like 
of  her,  I'd  sooner  she  were  dead,  with  all 
your  gold  and  silver !" 

"  Not  if  you  shared  it,  old  lady,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  Master  Meldon,  I  have  suffered  a  world 
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of  trouble  for  those  babies ;  if  I  had  turned 
them  out,  it's  little  care  I  should  have  had ; 
and  do  you  think  I'd  care  for  gold  that 
brought  her  sorrow  ?" 

Meldon  saw  no  sorrow  in  her  future  life. 
William  would  soon  be  free,  and  they  should 
have  riches  at  their  command,  and,  in  some 
foreign  town,  Mary  should  have  a  home  of 
ease  and  comfort — so  he  dreamed,  so  he 
planned. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


This  love  that  thou  hast  shown, 

oauc 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own.' 


POOR  Mary's  home !  Had  she  ever  dreamed 
bright  dreams? — had  she  ever  built  fair 
fabrics  ?  On  what  had  they  rested  ?  Where 
had  she  hoped  to  find  her  home;  what  had 
she  chosen  as  her  resting  place  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  the  light  she  had 
received  from  Thornbridge,  who  had  indeed 
taught  her  to  look  out  and  to  think,  her  heart 
had  not  fully  opened ;  its  wants,  its  capabi- 
lities, had  never  been  revealed.  In  her 
brother  she  had  lived;  he  understood  her 
inmost  thought,  his  "  nerves  vibrated  with 
hers,"    he    shared    her    hopes    and    fears, 
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and  she  had  hardly  looked  out  for  higher 
communion.  With  Edith,  too,  she  had  true 
friendship,  for  she  was  her  guide,  and  led 
out  her  mind  to  the  sphere  of  duty ;  she  had 
also  taught  her  to  love  nature  and  goodness ; 
she  had  also  pointed  her  to  heaven ;  she  had 
shown  her  the  path  of  peace ;  and  when  she 
sat  by  William's  side,  and  read  him  the 
beautiful  words  and  thoughts  which  Thorn- 
bridge  had  put  in  her  hand,  she  felt  perfect 
joy.  Bright  and  calm  ran  the  tide  of  her  life ; 
but  now  all  was  changed.  From  her  clouded 
existence  higher  aspirations  poured  forth.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  lamps  of  heaven  were 
lighted  round  her,  and  dark  destiny  putting 
them  out ;  as  if  the  bright  lights  gleamed  to 
show  her  her  darkness.  The  plant  had  put 
forth  its  leaves  to  be  blighted  and  withered. 
An  angel  had  flown  by  and  showed  her  what 
was  the  likeness  of  heaven-born  love,  and 
carried  it  off;  but  to  her  it  was  as  the  de- 
stroying angel,  which  had  breathed  on  all 
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her  joys  as  he  passed,  and  left  life  a  cold 
corpse. 

Conran  had  always  received  a  sort  of 
worship  in  Tendring  Cottage.  He  was  a 
lovely  boy  when  Mrs.  Johnson  married. 
Her  husband  taught  him  to  swim,  to  steer 
his  boat,  to  furl  his  sails;  he  taught  him  to 
face  the  storm,  and  beat  home  with  his 
reefed  canvas,  and  Conran  had  never  forgot 
the  fatherless  family;  his  visits  were  like 
those  of  the  lord  of  the  land.  His  beauty, 
his  grace,  his  elegance,  were  seen  by  all, 
and  Mary  looked  as  a  subject  looks,  with 
that  feeling  of  impossible  appropriation  with 
which  kings'  sons  and  daughters  are  loved 
and  admired.  But  when  Conran  threw 
down  the  barrier,  and  stood  a  suppliant  for 
her  love,  the  beautiful  marble  seemed  turned 
to  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  chiselled  stone 
was  warm  with  life;  and  Mary 

Once  she  was  happy  in  Edith's  joy.  She 
looked  forward  to  her  wedding-day  as  the 
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brightest  she  could  see;  she  rejoiced  in  her 
happiness,  and  longed  for  its  completion. 
They  talked  of  it  on  their  cliff;  they  thought 
how  the  flags  should  wave  when  the  village 
bells  should  tell  the  tale;  they  wondered  if 
the  glad  echoes  of  the  applauding  crowd 
would  be  heard  there.  "  But  I  shall  be  by 
her  side,  William,"  she  would  say,  joyfully ; 
"  I  am  to  hold  the  garland  under  which 
they  are  to  stand." 

Oh,  the  thought  of  that  garland  now ! — 
it  is  a  cypress  wreath.  For  some  hours  she 
forgot  herself,  and  allowed  the  tempter's 
voice  to  be  heard.  He  pleaded,  and  she 
listened ;  and  she  sat  all  one  night  looking 
out  on  the  spangled  sky  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy 
— yes,  joy,  though  her  tears  were  shed 
copiously  for  her  mother  and  her  brother. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  an  angel  had  rolled 
back  the  cloud,  and  come  forth  from  the 
darkness  in  a  chariot  of  light,  with  an 
olive  branch,  and  he  descended  and  offered 

VOL.  I.  M 
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it — dare  she  put  forth  her  hand  and  take 
it  ?  Oh !  it  was  a  night  much  to  be  remem- 
bered, when  her  stricken  soul  struggled 
within  her,  smiling  in  accepting  joy,  reject- 
ing with  stern  grief,  thanking  and  murmur- 
ing, and  taking  and  refusing;  and  so  day 
broke  upon  her,  and  with  it  that  reality 
which  marks  its  return.  The  visionary 
gates  of  Paradise  were  gone;  the  crystal 
streams,  the  flowery  land ;  and  before  her  was 
her  ocean-bound  home,  the  everlasting  hills, 
her  untenanted  house,  and  with  it  a  task  so 
heavy  !  so  hard  !  But  with  the  sober  day 
truth,  reality,  and  principle  resumed  their 
power,  and  she  resolved  not  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  but  maintain  her 
loyalty  and  faith  to  her  friend.  She  would 
never  hear  Conran ;  never  see  him ;  she 
would  not  love  him ;  and  thus  she  went  forth 
again  to  fight  the  hardest  battle  a  frail 
mortal  can  be  called  to  wage. 

The  tidings  of  her  illness   reached  the 
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Hall,  and  the  earliest  visitor  who  suc- 
ceeded Meldon  was  Edith  Comyn.  Mary- 
had  never  seen  her  so  depressed,  but  she 
thought  and  hoped  that  it  was  sympathy 
with  her  that  made  her  look  sad. 

She  conversed  in  a  gentle  tone,  as  she  was 
wont  to  do,  for  Mary  could  not  talk.  At 
last  she  said  that  Conran  was  going  away. 
Mary  sprang  up  in  her  bed,  and  seized  her 
friend's  hand  with  a  look  of  alarm  and  in- 
quiry that  surprised  Edith.  "  Going  away !" 
she  repeated,  "  for  how  long?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"It  makes  you  very  sad?" 

"  Not  that,"  said  Edith;  "  for  he  says  it 
must  be,  and  I  have  so  many  mercies, 
that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  complain.  I 
wish  my  dear  Mary  had  half  as  many 
blessings." 

"  You  would  not  change  with  me,  would 
you?"  she  answered. 

"  I  trust  you  have  many  happy  days  be- 
M  2 
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fore  you,  with  your  youth ;  it  would  indeed 
make  me  very  sorry,  if  I  thought  that  you 
had  not." 

"  Edith,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  going 
away  too.  Here,  and  alone,  I  must  not  stay. 
I  hardly  know  when  and  where,  but  I  am 
going." 

"  It  would  make  us  so  happy  if  you 
would  come  to  us.  You  should  be  always 
with  us :  we  would  read  together,  and  you 
should  drive  with  me,  and  you  should  learn 
to  help  me  in  my  schools,  and  your  grief 
would  be  softened,  and  you  would  forget 
your  sorrow,  when  you  saw  how  many  poor 
were  struggling  with  severer  sufferings; 
and  then  William  would  be  home,  and  all 
will  be  well."  But  Mary  did  not  answer; 
she  was  really  ill ;  and  Edith  went  on  in 
her  own  gentle  way.  u  Mary,  you  can 
hardly  believe  now  that  you  can  ever  be 
happy  again;  and  yet  our  Father,  who  has 
put  us  in   a  vale  of  tears,  exposed  to  so 
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many  and  hard  trials,  has  so  ordered  our 
being,  that  time  is  of  itself  a  healer  of  grief. 
While  we  patiently  wait,  it  moves  on  with 
its  gentle  wings,  and  breathes  on  our  wounds, 
and  they  smart  less  and  less.  But,  Mary,  if 
with  its  stilling  power  comes  the  sweet  voice 
from  above,  speaking  to  you  of  the  love  that 
guides  and  rules,  sowing  precious  seed  in 
the  bleeding  wounds,  you  will  soon  learn  to 
sav,  '  It  is  well  that  I  have  been  afflicted.'" 

"  Is  it  so?"  said  Mary.  "  Then  write  it 
— write  it  for  me,  and  I  shall  know  you  will 
not  fear  sorrow ;  and  I  shall  read  it,  when 
I  am  far  away,  and  be  comforted." 

Edith  was  puzzled ;  there  was  something 
strange  about  her  manner — something  that 
conveyed  the  idea  that  she  was  not  seeking 
bairn  for  her  own  soul.  But  she  loved  her, 
and  would  not  leave  her,  though  Mary  did 
not  encourage  her  to  speak.  She  had  turned 
from  her,  and  was  long  silent.  Suddenly, 
however,  she  looked  at  her,  sat  up  on  her 
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bed,  and  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  She 
looked  divinely  beautiful.  "  Write  it,  Edith ; 
when  I  am  far  off,  I  shall  take  it  out  and 
read  it;  I  shall  spread  it  before  me,  and 
when  1  pray,  I  shall  thank  God  that  his 
pavilion  is  round  you — that  life's  piercing 
arrows  cannot  wound  you ;  when  the  storm 
blows,  I  shall  know  you  are  safe  —safe,  my 
best,  my  dearest  friend,  in  your  Father's 
bosom  f  and  she  threw  her  arms  round  her 
and  wept.  Mary  lifted  up  her  face,  and  saw 
how  her  tears  had  bathed  Edith's  cheeks;  with 
a  look  of  tender  love,  she  wiped  them  away. 
"Oh  God!  in  love,  forbid,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  bitter  accents,  "  that  my  tears  should  fall 
on  you!  it  is  as  if  I  made  you  sad."  And 
she  threw  herself  back  on  her  pillow. 

Edith  was  touched;  her  soul  seemed  to 
fasten  on  poor  Mary  with  faithful  affection 
and  interest.  She  thought  that  her  sorrow 
had  over-excited  her  mind,  and  destroyed  its 
healthy  action,  and  she  could  not  speak  more 
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to  her.  She  allowed  her  to  lie  still  while 
she  moved  from  her  side. 

Mary  looked  round,  and  saw  Edith  sitting 
in  the  window,  and  was  quiet.  Ever  and 
anon  she  kept  looking  at  her,  and  was  com- 
posed. When  Edith  again  resumed  her  seat 
by  her  pillow,  Mary  once  more  spoke : 

"  I  am  going,"  she  said;  "  I  cannot  live 
here — William  cannot  live  here;  we  will 
go.  I  shall  go  first,  and  he  must  follow 
me." 

"  But  where,  my  dear  child,  are  you 
going?  You  must  be  dreaming.  I  shall 
come  for  you  to-morrow,  and  bring  the  car- 
riage. When  you  are  well  you  can  choose, 
but  you  must  not  now  you  are  so  weak." 

"  I  dreamt  a  dream  last  night,"  she  said. 
"  You  had  a  rose  in  your  hand,  and  I  put 
a  little  worm  into  it,  and  it  withered.  You 
had  a  sparkling  cup  in  your  hand,  and  I 
dropped  a  drop  in,  and  it  was  clouded 
and  thick.     You  walked  on  a  green  path, 
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and  I  put  an  adder  in  the  way,  and  it  bit 
you,  Edith — and  I  awoke."  And  she  sob- 
bed convulsively. 

Her  kind  friend  was  convinced  that  the 
agitation,  and  the  subsequent  fall,  had 
cansed  delirium;  and  she  was  resolved  to 
have  medical  advice.  She  darkened  her 
room,  and  left  her,  and  gently  closing  the 
door,  desired  the  nurse  to  keep  vigilant 
guard  that  no  one  entered.  As  she  left 
Tendring  Cottage,  she  met  Conran  and  his 
mother  and  sister  on  the  downs.  He  had 
been  speaking  of  his  approaching  departure, 
and  they  all  seemed  disconcerted.  The 
announcement  of  poor  Mary's  illness  turned 
their  thoughts,  and  Conran  obeyed  with 
alacrity  Edith's  desire  to  fetch  the  help  she 
needed. 

They  talked  of  the  lovely  orphan;  the 
curling  smoke  from  her  cottage  could  be 
seen  where  they  stood,  and  they  looked  at 
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it  with  deep  interest.  Edith  told  all  that 
had  passed — how  excited  and  strange  her 
condition ;  and  they  waited  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  the  doctor.  They  all  walked 
on  towards  her  house.  It  was  a  gloomy 
day.  The  summer  was  past,  the  autumn 
was  ended;  every  thing  bright  and  beau- 
tiful— all  the  green  leaves  and  gay  flowers 
were  gone ;  all  put  away  before  the  winter 
storms  should  blow : — so  seemed  the  joys  of 
life  gone.  Alas!  not  like  earth's  fruits, 
garnered  and  stored;  not  like  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  hidden  till  spring  should  call 
them  forth;  but  some  borne  clear  away, 
perhaps  to  be  found  again  in  the  fields 
above,  but  carried  away  from  hence,  and 
leaving  dull  and  dismal  marks  in  the  seared 
hearts  and  the  lonely  homes. 

Over  that  angel  head  hovered  a  bird  of 
sorrow ;  but  she  did  not  see  it,  though  there 
was   in  all   a  certain  sense   of  uneasiness, 
m  3 
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which  contrasted  with  the  brightness  and 
joyousness  which  had  hitherto  marked  the 
passing  days  at  Tendring  Hall. 

Conran  had  performed  his  task  with  won- 
derful quickness,  and  in  an  incredible  short 
space  of  time  he  joined  them  at  Mary's  gate. 
The  doctor  stood  and  talked  with  them,  he 
could  give  no  opinion  till  he  had  seen  the 
patient:  grief  produced  such  varied  and 
strange  effects ;  the  poignancy  of  the  afflic- 
tion could  not  be  judged  by  its  results,  so 
much  depended  on  constitution  of  the  mind 
of  the  sufferer,  and  on  the  predisposition  to 
disease.  He  had  just  left  a  little  child,  on 
whose  sensitive  brain  his  father's  wrongs 
had  produced  so  powerful  an  effect,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
cerebral  irritation.  Others  had  endured 
such  stunning,  prostrating  sorrows,  and  no 
disease  was  elicited.  In  some  cases,  afflic- 
tions cured  maladies;  many  nervous  affec- 
tions were  banished  by  mere  tangible  evils. 
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He  did  not  believe  that  her  mother's  death, 
or  her  brother's  misfortune,  could  produce 
serious  evil  results  on  one  so  young  and 
healthy.  He  examined  her  head,  found  no 
injury,  and  though  she  was  weak  and  ex- 
hausted, he  could  not  find  any  trace  of 
mental  excitement,  or  delirium.  She  told 
him  of  her  fall,  and  of  her  intention  to  leave 
her  home ;  but  though  there  was  an  aspect 
of  profound  grief,  still  he  saw  nothing  to 
demand  his  ministrations.  After  conversing 
some  time,  he  advised  her  to  go  to  her  kind 
friends  at  the  Hall. 

Some  time  before  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  there  had  been  an  archery  meeting 
held  in  the  grounds  of  Tendring  Hall.  Mary 
was  there,  and  her  arrow  hit  the  mark  on 
Edith's  target.  Conran  came  up  to  her, 
and  said,  as  she  thought,  in  joke,  and  heeded 
him  not,  for  she  did  not  understand  him — 
"  Mary,  why  was  your  arrow  in  Edith's 
heart?"     This   had  recurred   to    her  now, 
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and,  like  the  strange  writing  on  the  wall,  it 
had  received  its  interpretation;  and  she 
read  and  trembled:  and,  half  dozing,  she 
had  again  and  again  heard  it,  and  the  name 
of  Edith  put  her  in  strange  confusion. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said  to  the  doctor,  "  go  to 
her,  and  tell  her  I  would  not  hurt  her. 
Ask  her  if  it  smarts?"  Then  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head,  she  said,  "  But  it  is  only 
a  foolish  dream." 

"  True,  true,"  said  her  doctor.  "  Mary, 
you  never  hurt  any  one,  and  I  will  give 
you  something  to  send  away  such  foolish 
dreams." 

"  Perhaps  worse  will  come,"  said  Mary, 
sadly.     "  But  is  it  a  dream?" 

It  was  vain  to  argue.  It  does  sometimes 
happen  that  delirium  seems  to  fasten  itself 
on  one  subject;  it  may  or  it  may  not  be 
founded  on  a  reality ;  but  it  often  recurs, 
and  recurs  after  it  is  known  to  be  a  delu- 
sion.    This,  the  doctor  told  them,  he  had 
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seen  once  strangely  exemplified.  One  of 
his  patients  was  taken  seriously  ill  in  a 
house  where  she  feared  it  inconvenienced 
the  owner.  She  had  a  sort  of  delirious 
dream,  that  her  sleeping  took  up  much 
room,  that  it  needed  a  cumbrous  machinery; 
and  night  after  night  this  thought  kept  her 
wakeful  when  there  seemed  no  other  sign  of 
mental  derangement. 

In  Mary's  weakness,  there  seemed  to 
exist  some  strange  fear  of  hurting  Edith ; 
and  the  wise  and  confident  readers  of  their 
neighbours'  hearts  declared  it  proved  how 
much  she  loved  her;  and  the  doctor  advised 
that  Edith  should  remain  with  her,  as  the 
best  means  of  calming  and  satisfying  her 
,  mind. 

So  mortals  judge — so  ignorantly  they  read 
the  blotted  pages  of  another's  heart,  pouring 
in  gall  instead  of  balm,  tearing  open  the 
wound  with  their  vain  palliatives. 

Conran  stood  there  in  the  bow-window, 
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looking  over  the  cold  dark  waves,  and 
hearing,  without  pretending  to  hear,  all  that 
was  said.  He,  and  he  alone,  knew  what 
was  the  cause  of  these  dreamy  fears;  he 
knew  they  were  not  baseless  visions,  but 
realities,  of  which  he  dreaded  that,  in  her 
weakened  state,  she  would  not  be  a  faithful 
guardian.  But  Conran  read  also,  or  fancied 
he  read,  that  it  was  the  fear  of  injuring 
Edith  which  had  decided  her  stern  refusal. 
Had  her  heart  been  placed  on  another,  he 
fancied  it  would  have  passed  off  more  lightly 
from  her.  He  fancied  the  true  reading  of 
all  this  grief  was,  that  she  loved  him,  but 
would  not  injure  Edith.  It  was  thus  he 
was  reasoning,  and  every  hour  added  to  his 
determination  to  break  his  engagement; 
and  then,  as  a  free  man,  to  throw  himself 
at  her  feet.  He  argued,  that  this  would 
entirely  change  his  position,  and  remove 
every  obstacle.  The  process  of  self-delu- 
sion is  not  slow  nor  difficult;  none  but  one 
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blinded  by  passion  could  have  persuaded 
himself  that  Mary's  decision  could  be 
changed  by  his  sudden  intention. 

Full  of  the  new  thought,  he  left  the  cot- 
tage. Edith  remained.  Mrs.  Conran  and 
her  daughter  returned  home,  confidently  ex- 
pecting that  Edith  would  bring  Mary  to 
join  them. 

Mary  was  really  sleeping  when  Edith 
entered,  and  she  seated  herself  to  watch  her. 
Her  dark  hair  was  hanging  over  the  pillow; 
she  was  pale,  and  her  beautiful  lips  alone 
preserved  their  bright  colour.  She  was 
talking  to  herself  in  those  indistinct  and 
broken  phrases  which  mark  somnambulism. 
Some  one  was  in  the  boat.  "  Don't  drown 
her,"  she  exclaimed.  Edith  thought  she 
dreamt  of  her  brother.  "  Her  sails  are  all 
torn  ;  save  Edith!"  she  screamed,  and 
awoke.  She  kissed  her,  and  said  all  was 
right :  "  Sleep  on,  dear,"  and  she  fell  back  into 
the  same  troubled  sleep,  from  which  she  was 
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hardly  roused.  "  Why  do  you  leave  her?" 
she  said  again;  ais  there  no  shelter  for 
her?  It  is  so  dark;  why  is  she  by  herself? 
Mother,  shall  we  pray  for  her?  The  bell 
tolls.  Mother,  will  they  bury  her,  or  put 
her  in  prison?  No,  no !"  she  called  out,  and 
turned  round  and  slept  on,  with  such  a 
troubled  look.  But  she  did  speak  again, 
and  awoke  calm  and  reasonable.  She  was 
dearer  than  ever  to  Edith,  for  it  was  evident 
that  while  the  sad  events  of  her  past  days 
haunted  her,  still  Edith's  image  was  ever 
present,  and  in  tenderest  thought,  for  she 
was  always  deprecating  sorrow  and  trouble 
for  her.  She  rose,  and  they  sat  together  by 
the  blazing  faggots. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


During  Conran's  absence,  a  note  had  been 
sent  to  Tendring  Hall  from  his  lawyers,  to 
appoint  the  following  day  for  an  examina- 
tion of  his  marriage  settlement.  Had  he 
been  at  home,  he  would  have  postponed  the 
meeting;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  must 
prepare  for  the  interview. 

He  did  not  join  his  family  at  breakfast, 
and  received  his  legal  friends  in  the  library. 
At  first  he  resolved  to  put  off  his  business, 
sine  die,  but  he  was  so  irresolute  that  he 
found  himself  seated  before  the  great  parch- 
ments almost  without  his  own  consent. 

These  great  periods  of  life,  marriage, 
will  readings,  &c,  bring  strange  things  to 
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light;  how  many  evil  passions  and  un- 
worthy actions  they  reveal !  how  many  cor- 
rupt feelings  they  draw  out!  what  sad 
disclosures  from  long  sealed  records ! 

Conran's  attorney  was  a  sharp  keen  man 
of  business,  with  an  eagle  eye  to  detect 
fraud  or  error,  and  in  going  through  the 
mass  of  papers,  deeds,  leases,  wills,  and 
settlements,  he  found  many  things  that 
were  neither  known  nor  suspected.  At  first 
came  some  pressing  mortgages,  which  no 
one  had  ever  known,  for  they  bore  no  inte- 
rest during  the  life  of  Mr.  Conran.  Then 
came  a  curious  paper,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  an  additional  sum  of  money  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  son  of  Edith  and  Conran, 
by  an  old  uncle,  who  had  eagerly  desired 
their  marriage.  One  of  the  creditors  in  the 
Tendring  Hall  estates  had  the  power  of 
sale,  and  hearing  of  Edith's  riches,  he  had 
threatened  to  exercise  it  unless  his  claims 
were  satisfied   directly.     All  these  things 
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were  shown  to  Conran,  to  prove  how  fortu- 
nate he  was  in  having  such  a  resource  as 
Edith's  free,  unburdened  fortune.  His  man 
of  business  then  read  to  him  the  outline  of 
his  directions  from  Edith,  empowering  him 
to  pay  whatever  pressed  on  his  property, 
leaving  it  in  his  hands  to  fix  the  settlement 
that  should  be  made  upon  herself.  The 
hard  man  seemed  touched  with  her  genero- 
sity, and  looked  at  Conran  as  the  most 
favoured  child  of  fortune. 

Far  from  sharing  in  his  pleasure,  every 
step  added  to  his  annoyance;  each  step 
rivetted  his  chains  more  strongly;  each  one 
narrowed  his  path,  and  made  it  harder  for 
him  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left ;  he  seemed 
shut  up  to  his  destiny.  If  she  redeemed 
Tendring  Hall,  he  could  not  forsake  her; 
if  she  did  not,  his  mother  and  sister  might 
be  driven  from  their  home;  not,  indeed,  that 
he  could  not  in  time  have  arranged  his 
affairs,  as  his  estates  were  large,  but  land  is 
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not  turned  into  money  without  delay  and 
expense. 

These  intricate  papers  and  settlements 
demanded  delay,  and  Conran  was  most 
thankful  for  both. 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  prepared  to 
pity  Conran.  To  blame  is  indeed  an  easy 
task,  it  needs  no  keen  perception  to  find 
fault.  The  peasant's  eye  can  see  the  spot 
on  the  sun's  disk,  and  the  most  ignorant 
and  dull  can  follow  his  neighbour,  and  put 
his  finger  on  many  a  defect  in  character 
.and  conduct.  It  is  so  in  art,  it  is  so  in  mo- 
rals; the  smallest  trip  is  seen,  as  a  man 
crosses  the  slippery  path  of  life.  The  hard 
and  virtuous  struggle  to  keep  his  inward 
way  in  integrity  and  truth  is  neither  known 
nor  appreciated.  Of  course  Conran  was 
wrong,  but  he  had  been  drawn  into  a  diffi- 
cult position,  and  there  seemed  no  escape. 
It  was  impossible  to  back  from  his  engage- 
ment without   ruining    Edith's  happiness, 
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without  distressing  his  mother,  without  for- 
feiting his  word,  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  go  forward  without  deceit  and  dishonour. 
Every  hour  convinced  him  that  he  could 
not  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  yet  he  was  sa 
uncertain,  so  perplexed,  that  he  could  not 
take  a  decided  step,  and  he  looked  at  all  the 
documents  as  if  they  did  not  regard  him,  or 
had  no  reference  to  his  happiness.  We  have 
said  little  of  Conran's  character;  it  avails 
little  to  tell  of  noble  qualities  and  endow- 
ments, of  personal  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ment. His  amiable  qualities  were  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  his  fault.  He  wished 
to  comply  with  his  father's  will;  he  wished 
to  please  his  mother;  he  knew  how  happy  it 
would  make  Edith,  and  he  thought  himself 
able  to  secure  all  these  ends.  But  his  affec- 
tion for  Mary  he  had  ill  measured  ;  he 
fancied  his  engagement  to  Edith  would  arm 
him  with  fresh  force,  and  that  he  could  pre- 
serve his  love   to  her  as  to  a  holy  thing 
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he  would  protect  and  honour  through  life. 
He  now  saw  that  to  stand  at  the  altar,  and 
swear  truth  and  faith  to  Edith,  was  to  per- 
jure himself,  and  treat  her  unworthily.  His 
resolution  rose  as  he  sat  there,  and  he  left 
the  library,  determined  that  after  an  absence 
of  a  few  days  he  would  come  home,  and  his 
fate  should  be  irrevocably  fixed. 

Promising  a  speedy  return,  Conran  left 
Tendring  Hall. 

The  last  of  the  year's  flowers  Susan  had 
gathered,  and  was  arranging  them  in  a 
beautiful  vase.  Mrs.  Conran  and  Edith 
had  accompanied  her  son  to  the  Hall  door, 
and  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  placed 
themselves  beside  the  fire. 

Both  were  thoughtful  and  grave. 

"  They  are  almost  all  over,"  said  Susan ; 
"  no  more  bouquets.  Edith,  there  will  not 
be  a  flower  for  your  wedding." 

"  It  is  put  off,  as  she  wished,"  replied  her 
mother,  "  that  she  may  wear  mourning  a 
twelvemonth  for  your  father.     They  wish 
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me  not  to  wear  my  widow's  cap  at  the 
marriage." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Susan ;  "  it  is  so 
unlucky  to  put  off.     Whose  doing  is  that?" 

"  I  always  wished  it,"  said  Edith;  "  and 
when  Conran  returns  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  I  hope  he  will  arrange  to  go  to  Paris, 
or  somewhere,  for  a  month  or  two;  and 
then  all  will  be  ready  on  the  Ides  of  March." 

"  That's  a  gloomy  day.  Don't  you  re- 
member— '  Beware  the  Ides  of  March'?" 

"  Gloomy  deeds  have  marked  all  days, 
Susan;  but  every  day  is  also  an  anniver- 
sary of  some  happy  event.  Besides,  I  can 
say  with  Caesar, — 

'  It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear, 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come."' 

"  Oh,"  said  Susan,  "  I  did  not  think  of 
death,  nor  that 

'  A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets, 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  op  their 
dead.' 
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There  are  other  evils — some  worse  than 
death,"  she  replied.  "  Look,  Edith,  at 
these  flowers.  This  tuberose  I  have  been 
watching,  and  look  at  the  caterpillar; 
unseen  by  me,  it  has  gnawed  a  hole  in 
it.  Nasty  little  creature !"  and  she  tossed 
it  away.  "  My  sweet  flower  will  never 
bloom." 

"  It  seems,"  said  Edith,  smiling,  "  your 
Ides  are  already  come." 

"  Ah,  Edith,  but  not  gone,"  she  answered ; 
and  she  left  the  room  crying. 

"  I  cannot  understand  that  dear  child," 
said  Edith,  as  she  left  the  room.  "  She  is 
so  often  out  of  spirits.  She  and  Conran 
had  such  an  angry  dispute  this  morning, 
and  she  has  been  half  crying  ever  since. 
She  told  me  yesterday  she  would  go  into  a 
convent,  only  that  she  intends  not  to  leave 
me.  I  think  that  she  should  move  a  little 
from  home.  Perhaps  it  is  poor  Mary's 
griefs  which  have  taken  hold  of  her  warm 
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imagination,  and  she  needs  some  distraction. 
I  will  not  let  her  go  there  again." 

Mrs.  Conran  knew  more  of  the  cause  of 
Susan's  occasional  gloom;  but  even  she 
knew  not  all  that  that  sensitive  girl  had 
felt.  She  had  convinced  herself  of  her 
brother's  alienated  affection,  if,  indeed,  he 
had  ever  entertained  any  for  her;  and  she 
looked  on  Edith's  destiny  with  dread,  for 
she  feared  his  coldness  would  ripen  into 
positive  dislike ;  and  every  day  she  dreaded 
a  scene,  when  some  rough  deed  would  tear 
away  the  mask  from  Edith's  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  days  passed  quietly  at  Tendring  Cot- 
tage, and  Mary  was  much  recovered;  and 
the  week  of  Conran's  absence  soon  slipped 
away. 

On  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival,  he  went 
to  ask  after  her.  He  came  home  resolved 
to  throw  his  destiny  into  her  hands :  if  she 
gave  him  a  remote  hope  of  winning,  he 
would  break  his  bonds  with  Edith;  if  she 
did  not  love  him,  he  would  leave  the  country 
and  postpone  his  marriage  till  he  had  turned 
his  love  to  hate  and  revenge. 

Mary  was  alone  when  he  entered,  looking 
pale  and  sad ;  she  rose,  but  did  not  speak, 
her    trembling    lips    marked   her    emotion. 
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He  asked  after  her  health  with  an  air  of 
profound  interest  and  respect.  He  was 
then  silent  for  a  long  time,  looked  at  her, 
walked  up  to  the  cabinet,  and  then  stood  in 
the  bay  window ;  at  length  he  turned,  and 
taking  the  chair  opposite  her,  sat  down  and 
fixed  his  eye  on  her.  He  thought  that  he 
read  her  love  in  her  changing  countenance ; 
he  thought  he  saw  her  strenuous  effort  to 
hide  the  secret  of  her  heart,  and  he  waited 
to  see  if  no  ray  would  break  forth  to  warm 
his  hopes  and  decide  his  fate.  At  last  he 
said — "  Mary,  I  am  come  to  stake  my  whole 
fortune  on  a  single  throw :  like  a  desperate 
man,  I  must  do  a  desperate  deed.  In  my 
short  absence,  I  have  taken  an  unalterable 
resolution,  and  I  am  now  come  to  you. 
When  I  say  that  I  place  my  fate  in  your 
hands,  I  do  not  use  unmeaning  words,  but 
words  of  high  and  grave  import — words 
which  you  must  weigh  before  you  speak. 
One  word,  Mary,  sends  me  away,  a  fugitive, 
N  2 
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homeless  wanderer,  without  guide  or  interest ; 
another  recalls  me  to  life  and  energy,  to  love 
and  happiness.  Do  not  lightly  unlock  the 
tempest  that  is  to  carry  me  away — the 
lightning  which  will  eternally  blast  me." 

Mary  looked  at  him,  and  during  the 
minutes  of  silence  she  seemed  gathering  her 
strength.  She  said  but  one  word — "  Edith !" 
"  Is  she  not  too  good,"  he  answered,  "  to 
be  deceived?  Can  a  heavier  wrong  be 
done  to  a  woman  than  to  swear  to  her  with 
an  alienated  heart?  If  I  try  it,  my  tongue 
will  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  The 
false  oath  will  paralyse  it." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  she  answered — "  toe* 
late ;  the  oath,  the  promise  are  made.  Who 
can  release  you  from  their  force?" 

"  The  laws  of  omnipotent  love,"  he 
answered,  hurriedly.  "  Have  you  never 
thought  you  loved,  hoped  you  loved,  disci- 
plined yourself  to  love;  and  then," when  the 
true  light  shone,  vou  have  thrown  away  the 
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false,  the  counterfeit,  the  feeble  spark,  and, 
sunning  yourself  in  the  immortal  flame,  have 
called  all  other  worship  base  idolatry?" 
Throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  he  said — 
"  Mary,  I  now  call  God  to  witness  that 
henceforth  I  renounce  all  other — for  you  I 
live  and  die." 

Rousing  and  collecting  her  strength,  she 
rose,  and  stepping  back,  supported  herself 
by  the  post  of  the  door,  and  looking  at  him 
earnestly,  replied — "Were  my  words  so 
faint,  so  feeble,  that  you  dare  still  hope? 
Did  I  not  tell  you  my  heart  could  not,  would 
not,  accept  your  offering  ?  Do  you  not  hear 
the  spirit  of  that  angel  pleading  for  her, 
telling  you  of  her  love,  and  her  devotion,  of 
her  bright  hopes,  of  her  cherished  future — 
founded  not  on  idle  dreams,  but  built  upon 
your  word  and  promise,  on  your  truth  and 
faith?  I  hear  you,"  she  cried;  "  and  may 
this  hand  be  blasted  before  it  takes  away 
jour  crown  and  your  joy.  Live,  Mr.  Conran, 
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to  love,  cherish,  and  bless  her.  Live  to  learn 
what  is  the  worth  of  the  pearl  you  hold,  and 
throw  it  not  from  you.  I  conjure  you,  by  all 
that  is  holy,  and  good,  and  just,  turn  not 
from  her.  It  is  an  angel  spirit  that  will 
hover  over  and  bless  you  through  life,  and 
teach  you,  as  she  has  taught  me,  to  look 
farther,  and  anchor  your  best  hopes  be- 
yond  "     And  she  hid  her  face  in  her 

hands. 

"  You  speak,"  he  answered,  vehemently, 
u  like  an  ignorant  child;  as  if  love  came  at 
any  man's  bidding ;  as  if  the  virtues  of  an 
archangel  could  awaken  it.  There  is  but 
one  infidelity." 

"  Hush,"  said  Mary ;  "  you  are  no  longer 
free,  nor  am  I.  Thank  God,  he  will  not  let 
me,  in  the  darkness  of  my  path,  seize  her 
light,  her  joy — my  God  forbid!"  she  ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

"  Then,"  said  Conran,  springing  forward, 
"  it  would  be  your  light  and  your  joy !    Say 
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it  again,  Mary,  and  we  are  one — eternally 
one !" 

"  Never !"  she  answered.  u  What  light 
and  joy  could  there  be  for  me  if  I  darkened 
her  path  by  treachery  and  robbery  ?  Never, 
never!"  she  repeated.  "  Mr.  Conran,  you 
know  not  the  evil,  the  sorrow,  you  bring  on 
me.  Bring  me  not  to  grief.  Let  me  live 
and  be  Edith's  friend." 

"  Edith  has  many  friends  and  vast  for- 
tune, and  she  will  not  find  her  path  forsaken 
nor  sad;  others  will  love  her." 

"  Stop !"  said  Mary ;  "  the  love  that  you 
say  is  so  hard  to  command,  you  bid  her  recall 
and  give.  You  think  it  a  light  task  for  her 
to  resign  her  all,  and  yet  you  call  it  impos- 
sible for  yourself." 

"  Swear  to  me,"  he  said,  seizing  her  hand, 
"  that  you  do  not  love  me — solemnly,  and 
as  in  presence  of  an  Eternal  Witness,  of  one 
who  reads  your  inmost  heart." 

"  I  shall  not  swear,"  she  answered,  "  but 
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I  shall  pray;"  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  she  begged  God  to  help  and  uphold 
her.  All  was  silent.  Conran  hardly  breathed, 
and  dared  not  interrupt  her.  When  she 
rose,  she  turned  to  him,  with  energy,  and 
said — "  Mr.  Conran,  I  now  call  upon  you 
to  swear — to  swear,  too,  before  the  great 
and  Invisible  Witness,  that  henceforth  I  shall 
be  dead  to  you — that  never  again  I  shall 
hear  your  vows " 

"  Then,"  he  said,  interrupting  her,  "  I 
shall  be  a  foul  perjurer;  for  while  you  have 
life,  I  shall  hope  and  persevere." 

"While  I  have  life?"  she  repeated;  and 
she  fled  to  her  room  and  closed  the  door. 

Conran  was  left  in  an  agony  of  distress. 
At  first  he  thought  of  his  words,  which  she 
repeated;  he  trembled,  for  he  saw  in  her 
manner  some  desperate  resolve.  Would  she 
lift  up  her  hand  against  her  own  life?  He 
listened,  and  there  was  unbroken  silence 
within  the  walls :  it  was  growing  dark,  and 
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the  light  of  the  dying  embers  was  feeble, 
and  he  stood  like  one  demented;  at  last, 
going  to  her  door,  he  cried — "  Mary,  one 
■word — one  word,  for  the  love  of  God !"  but 
she  dici  not  speak.     He  leaned  his  forehead 
against  the  wall,  and,  for  the  first  time  of 
his  life,  sobbed  aloud.     But  the  waves  were 
breaking  over   the   steps   that  led  to  the 
beach,  and  their  splashing  now  prevented 
any  one  hearing  him.     It  was  an  unusually 
high  tide,  and  so  the  sea  came  near  to  their 
rock-seated  cottage,  and  no  one  could  ap- 
proach it  on  that  side.     The  knocking  at 
the  outer  gate  was  also  indistinctly  heard ; 
but  the  old  nurse,  from  her  upper  window, 
even  in  the  dim  light,  saw  a  visitor,  and  she 
hurried  down  to  unlock  the  gate,  and  recalled 
Conran  to  a  sense  of  his  strange  position. 
Remembering  how  his  presence  there  at  that 
hour  might  compromise  Mary,   lie  hastily 
withdrew    by  the    other    door,    and    again 
mounting  the  cliff,  found   himself  on  the 
N  3 
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almost  pathless  downs — dark,  cloudy,  and 
cold  as  his  own  life's  way.  As  he  walked 
home,  he  was  met  by  a  messenger,  demand- 
ing his  immediate  presence  at  a  remote 
place.  It  was  no  very  agreeable  mission : 
it  was  to  quell  a  threatening  disturbance,  but 
it  was  to  him  most  welcome,  as  he  dreaded 
meeting  Edith  and  his  mother.  He  had 
resolved,  as  weak  persons  often  resolve  when 
away  from  embarrassing  circumstances — 
how  often  have  we  not  all  resolved  to  fight 
and  conquer  difficulties  which  at  the  moment 
did  not  press  upon  us,  but  which  wTe  have 
all  fled  before  when  they  again  stood  up  and 
barred  up  our  way?  So,  when  away  from 
his  home  and  Edith,  he  thought  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  open  his  heart  to  his  affi- 
anced wife,  and  tell  her  tha/t  he  loved  her 
no  more,  and  thus  blast  her  bright  hopes. 
And  painting  sweet  scenes  of  his  life  of  love 
with  Mary,  he  sought  to  build  out  all  that 
lay  between  him  and  his  garden  of  Eden. 
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He  pictured  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
southern  seas,  and  forgot  the  stormy  channel 
he  must  cross  to  arrive  there.  Circum- 
stances again  favoured  him;  Edith  was 
summoned  away  to  see  a  dying  relative,  and, 
in  her  absence,  he  went  to  Paris,  as  had 
been  mutually  arranged. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Under  cover  of  the  shades  of  evening, 
Meldon  had  left  his  retreat,  and  entered  to 
pay  Mary  his  promised  visit,  as  Conran  left 
the  house.  He  waited  long  to  see  her,  for  she 
was  so  overset  and  wretched  that  she  would 
gladly  have  hidden  herself  from  him. 

Her  mother's  death  and  William's  sorrow 
were  cause  enough  for  all  her  sadness; 
though,  in  truth,  much  as  she  grieved  for 
these,  a  new  evil,  more  heavy,  more  lower- 
ing, had  risen  up  between  her  and  them,  and 
thrown  them  into  the  distance;  and  made 
her  look  back  on  the  times  she  wept  by  her 
mother's  corpse  as  peaceful  and  happy,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  present  dark- 
ness and  gloom. 
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Meld  on  received  her  with  the  utmost 
affection,  and  he  sat  and  talked  of  past 
days ;  and  then  came  the  sad  history  of  his 
smuggling  life.  He  told  her  of  his  vast  gains, 
and  all  the  good  he  had  done,  but,  as  he 
himself  allowed,  by  William's  direction ;  for, 
he  said,  he  only  thought  of  making  money, 
and  having  adventurous  amusement.  And 
then  he  told  the  story  of  the  meeting  with 
the  revenue  cutter.  He  was  astonished  to 
find  that  William  had  never  accused  him ; 
but  he  would  not  hide  his  fault  from  Mary. 
But,  in  truth,  he  did  not  hold  it  as  a  very 
grave  offence,  and  he  always  wished  the 
whole  revenue  ship's  company  rather  gloomy 
berths. 

There  was  a  life  and  a  joy  in  his  manner 
which  did  Mary  good,  and  she  was  much 
happier  for  his  visit.  An  old  woman  was 
expected  the  next  day,  to  stay  with  Mary ; 
so  she  allowed  her  brother's  friend  to  return 
on  the  following  evening. 
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He  soon  turned  from  the  gloom  of  their 
present  circumstances  to  his  future  pro- 
spects. He  painted  to  Mary  how  happy 
they  would  all  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  where  his  vessels  would  be  safe,  where 
she  should  live,  and  he  and  William  go  on 
with  their  trade  till  they  had  acquired 
riches  enough  to  live  "  at  home  at  ease." 

Mary's  love  for  her  native  isle,  her  cot- 
tage home,  with  all  its  precious  associa- 
tions, he  treated  as  a  joke,  and  could  hardly 
believe,  with  his  own  roaming  life  and  tastes, 
how  indescribable  and  powerful  are  those 
local  affections  which  bind  men  to  the  homes 
of  their  fathers  and  their  childhood ;  he  had 
no  share  in  that  emigrant's  idolatry  to  the 
land  of  his  ancestors,  that  made  him  kiss 
the  sod  under  the  cottage  window,  and 
carry  it  away  with  him,  across  the  wide 
seas,  as  a  household  god. 

"  How  little  you  can  fancy,"  he  would 
say  to  Mary,  "  how  bright  the  sun  shines  in 
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the  south !  how  gay,  how  happy,  every  one 
is  there,  when  dark  clouds  are  rolling  over 
you,  and  loud  storms  blowing  round  you I" 
But  poor  Mary  could  not  see  any  happy 
spot  in  life;  she  was  hemmed  in  by  sorrow, 
and  all  idea  of  joy  seemed  to  her  as  a  dream 
of  another  world,  from  which  she  was  shut 
out. 

Meldon,  however,  persevered  in  picturing 
her  foreign  home,  and  she  became  more 
calm  and  composed.  He  had,  as  our  readers 
know,  his  own  views  in  advising  Mary  to 
leave  Tendring:  he  could  not  remain  in 
England,  and  bring  his  vessels  to  her  ports, 
so  he  was  anxious  to  leave.  He  could  move 
about  with  less  fear.  No  one  gave  infor- 
mation of  his  arrival,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  hurry  on  his  great  project,  and  bear  away 
his  prize  before  any  mischief  betided. 

He  never  anticipated  any  difficulty  in 
winning  Mary;  he  thought  he  should  ask 
and  have ;  and  Mary's  manner  of  receiving 
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his  proposal  would  have  surprised  him,  if 
he  had  not  on  this,  and  on  all  occasions, 
assumed  that  grief  had  disordered  her  mind. 

She  was,  indeed,  changed;  that  rapid 
ripening  and  developing  had  strained  and 
weakened  her;  for  from  the  shelter,  the 
joy,  the  inexperience  of  youth,  she  had 
been  pushed  out  into  scenes  the  most  try- 
ing, requiring  the  greatest  self-command; 
with  her  untried  sails  she  had  been  put  into 
the  hurricane,  from  her  harbour  into  the 
tempest;  and  though  unknown  and  chival- 
rous qualities  had  been  drawn  forth,  yet 
the  beautiful  vessel  had  suffered ;  and  as  she 
sat  there  by  the  blazing  logs,  and  communed 
with  herself,  she  felt  as  if  she  hardly  knew 
herself,  and  doubted  her  identity. 

Had  she  really  closed  her  mother's  eyes? 
had  she  really  walked  alone,  and  seen 
the  cold  grave  close  over  her?  had  she 
really  seen  her  brother  dragged  from  her, 
put  into  prison,  his  fair  name  blotted?  and 
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was  it  really  her  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  sat 
on  the  cliff  with  her  mother,  reading  with 
Edith,  and  rejoicing  in  her  destiny,  who 
was  now  to  destroy  her  friend's  joy,  to  ba- 
nish the  lord  of  that  soil,  her  father's  friend, 
from  the  home  of  his  forefathers  ?  Like  the 
figures  of  a  magic  lantern,  the  sad  scenes 
had  succeeded  each  other.  And  what  was 
left  to  the  solitary  orphan?  for  she  loved 
Conran,  and  must  renounce  him ;  she  loved 
her  brother,  and  he  was  shut  up  away  from 
her ;  she  loved  her  mother,  and  where  was 
she?  When  she  followed  that  departed 
spirit,  and  entered  with  it  into  its  joy  and 
peace;  when  she  remembered  she  had  trod 
the  path  of  sorrow,  and  now  sorrowed  no 
more,  she  took  comfort.  In  those  lonely 
hours  she  had  not  a  reproaching  thought; 
she  had  not  taken  a  step  which  she  re- 
gretted; and  ever  adoring  the  hand  that 
made  this  world  a  wilderness  to  her,  she 
took  some  comfort  and  strength. 
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It  is  a  great  thought  when  in  early  life 
a  man  can  take  duty  as  his  vocation ;  when 
he  can  renounce  the  thought  of  pleasure, 
bringing  it  into  subjection,  and  fix  his  eye 
on  keeping  his  way  pure  and  true :  it  is  the 
way  that  shines  more  and  more ;  but  it  is 
hard  and  steep,  thorny  and  dark.  All  hail ! 
eing  the  unseen  witnesses ;  and  they  would 
help  them  on  their  way,  but  mortal  ears 
hear  not  the  song.  Still,  with  soft  whispers, 
with  some  pearl-like  drops  of  light,  they 
let  the  struggler  know,  that  not  unseen  and 
unknown  are  they  wrestling ;  that  the  crown 
is  preparing,  that  the  chorus  is  tuning,  and 
so  the  lovely  mourner  hopes  on,  that  if  she 
still  shuts  her  ears  to  the  charmer's  voice, 
she  will  meet  in  her  now  desert  path  of  duty, 
joys  which  will  make  it  bloom  like  a  rose. 

The  question,  What  is  duty  ?  is  one  hard 
at  all  times  to  answer.  There  are  broad 
commands  to  which  we  all  subscribe;  but 
their  application  is  individual,  and  so  tern- 
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pered  by  character  and  circumstance,  that 
persons  may  act  diametrically  opposite,  and 
yet  be  subservient  to  the  same  law.  Con- 
science, and  the  sacrifice  it  demands,  are 
the  results  of  the  varied  aspects  duty 
assumes.  The  very  same  path  from  which 
one  man  is  scared  by  the  uplifted  sword, 
another  man  pursues,  already  hearing  the 
u  well-done !"  which  is  to  crown  his  way. 

The  trifles  for  which  rivers  of  blood  have 
deluged  the  earth,  would  make  one  say,  "  It 
was  in  vain.''  But  we  dare  not.  Cramped 
intellect,  prejudice,  habit,  &c,  make  people 
see  even  moral  questions  so  strangely,  that 
we  must,  in  general,  be  content  with  ap- 
plauding the  sacrifice,  without  judging  the 
cause  of  it. 

People  will  differ  as  to  Mary  Johnson's 
conduct. 

She  finds  that,  without  her  knowledge, 
and  without  her  own  consent,  her  heart  had 
fastened  itself  on  Conran.     She  finds,  too, 
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that  Conran  loves  her,  while  his  word 
and  his  faith  have  been  pledged  to  her 
best  friend — her  benefactress — her  tender 
guardian.  Conran  swears  he  does  not  love 
her;  but  will  forego  heaven  and  earth  to 
win  Mary.  She  sees  that  he  is  sincere,  and 
her  friend's  happiness  blasted.  Not  that 
€nly :  the  whole  family,  who  have  nurtured 
and  fostered  her  and  hers,  will  be  alienated 
from  her,  embarrassed  and  distressed,  if  he 
forsakes  Edith. 

She  prayed  that  she  might  die,  rather 
than  blight  her  friend — but  death  did  not 
€ome.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  struggle,  she 
faltered:  who  dare  divide  true  love?  it 
was  God  that  had  joined  them.  No  blessing 
could  come  if  they  were  torn  asunder.  But 
she  soon  stopped  the  tempter;  and,  coming 
out  of  the  flood,  stood  on  the  rock,  and 
resolved  to  offer  herself  up.  While  she  was 
unmarried,  she  felt  Conran  would  not  aban- 
don his   pursuit;    her  heart  should    be   a 
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holocaust — she  would  be  dead  to  him.  The 
altar  should  seal  the  offering,  and  her  friend 
should  be  blessed.  Perhaps  she  erred  in 
judgment:  casuists  must  settle.  It  is  ours 
to  tell  the  tale. 

"  Mar j," said  Meldon,  one  evening,  "when 
a  sailor  puts  his  foot  on  shore,  his  first  care 
is,  what?     Guess !" 

But  Mary  was  not  in  a  mood  to  guess. 

"Guess,  my  pretty  Pearl!"  he  repeated. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  turning  to  her  with  inge- 
nuous warmth,  "  it  is  to  make  love,  and  I 
have  waited  and  waited  because  tears  were 
always  in  your  eyes;  but  now,  Mary,  you 
must  hear  me  patiently,  and  answer  me 
quietly." 

He  recalled  the  past,  and  told  her  that 
though  she  had  never  promised,  he  had 
always  hoped  she  would  not  reject  his  suit. 
Mary,  however,  gave  but  a  cold,  evasive 
reply.  She  said,  she  could  "never  leave 
William ;  her  only  hope  was  to  make  his. 
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home  happy.  The  more  he  said,  the  less  she 
seemed  to  favour  him.  He  accused  her  of 
fickleness ;  recalled  how  different  her  former 
manner  to  him ;  said  that  she  had  boxed  the 
compass,  and  was  strangely  altered. 

She  was  indeed  altered.  She  wondered 
when  she  saw  Meldon  how  it  was  that  she 
had  ever  liked  him ;  she  wondered,  too,  how 
she  should  feel  if  she  had  been  placed  as 
Conran  was,  bound  by  promise  to  marry 
him,  while  she  loved  another.  This  thought 
made  her  very  sad.  Amid  the  tossings  of 
her  soul  one  conviction  came  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  that  was  that  she  should  not 
listen  to  Conran.  Other  thoughts,  very 
sad  and  trying,  came  flitting  through  her 
brain,  but  every  hour  they  came  oftener 
and  stronger,  and  at  last  it  became  an 
abiding  sentiment. 

The  question  arose — Would  not  all  Edith's 
sorrow,  Conran's  wrong,  be  avoided,  if  she 
married  Meldon  ?     It  would  then  be  impos- 
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sible  for  him  to  win  her,  and  he  would  turn 
to  his  angel  friend. 

At  first  she  spurned  the  thought.  That 
charming  idea  of  devoting  a  life  to  a  me- 
mory, that  sort  of  memorial  celibacy  is  so 
soothing  to  a  wounded  spirit  that  she  clung 
to  it,  and  to  the  sort  of  vacuum  which  was 
to  represent  Conran.  From  life,  with  aught 
but  him,  she  recoiled,  and  no  greater 
violence  could  have  been  done  this  youthful 
and  enthusiastic  being  than  to  compel  her 
to  accept  the  love  that  Meldon  offered  her. 
There  was  no  one  to  do  so.  She  was  free ;  but 
the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  her  that 
it  was  her  only  sure  way  of  securing  Edith's 
happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  all  the 
family.  For  days  she  sat  as  still  and  as 
cold  as  the  rocks  around  her;  she  listened 
to  Meldon,  but  did  not  speak,  but  her  heart 
was  neither  still  nor  cold;  it  struggled 
fiercely,  it  argued,  it  pleaded;  if  it  cost  her 
her  life  she  would  not  listen  to  Conran;  but 
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this  he  perhaps  would  not  believe.  Again, 
did  not  God's  law  forbid  her  to  marry  with- 
out love's  highest  sanction ;  could  she  swear 
before  him,  before  herself,  that  Meldon  should 
have  all  her  heart  ?  At  last  the  victory  was 
won.  Were  there  not  those  who  had  sacrificed 
their  happiness,  their  fortunes,  their  lives, 
to  perform  a  duty?  Were  there  not  those 
who  had  smiled  at  the  scaffold's  foot,  happy 
to  suffer,  but  firm  in  duty?  Would  she  not 
blot  out  the  past,  and,  leaning  on  a  power 
above  her  own,  sacrifice  herself  rather  than 
blight  her  friend's  happiness?  But  the 
gloom  in  her  manner  appeared  to  all  men. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


All  went  on  at  the  Hall  in  its  accustomed 
routine. 

Conran's  letters  contained  phrases  and 
slight  expressions  that  did  not  escape  his 
mother's  notice,  but  Edith,  as  if  a  shield 
had  been  held  up  by  the  God  she  obeyed 
and  loved,  did  not  see  what  others  saw. 
There  was  in  her  a  most  dominant  good 
sense,  deep  affection,  but  no  romance;  she 
had  no  dreamy  visions,  no  fairy  lands,  but 
the  honest  desire  to  make  Conran  happy. 
Loving  him  deeply,  and  desirous  beyond  all 
things  to  see  him  do  right,  she  could  not 
conceive  that  any  one  could  engage  them- 
selves to  be  married  without  warm  love. 

VOL.  I.  0 
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Conran's  engagement  with  her  seemed  te- 
ller a  guarantee  for  his  affection.  The 
future  was  discussed  as  usual,  and  the  pre- 
parations went  languidly  forward. 

Mary's  condition  deeply  touched  Edith ;. 
she  seemed  to  her  like  a  new  person  ;  the 
ordeal  had  changed  her ;  or  had  it  only 
"brought  that  depth  and  beauty  to  light, 
which  was  stored  up  like  a  rich  ore?  She 
conversed  with  her  often ;  and  high,  holy, 
and  precious  were  the  moments. 

"  Mary,"  said  Edith,  one  day,  "  I  look  at 
you  with  wonder,  and  almost  with  envy. 
Yes,"  she  added,  gravely,  "  with  envy." 

u  Then,"  said  Mary,  "  you  cannot  read 
my  heart." 

u  Yes,  daily,  better  and  better ;  it  is  the 
rich  store  I  find  there,  added  to  all  the  ex- 
ternal advantages  bestowed  upon  you,  that 
make  me  sometimes  long  to  have  such  gifts; 
besides,  you  know  how  much  Conran  ad- 
mires your  beauty.     It  is  foolish  to  feel 
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so,  unworthy  to  say  it,  but  I  sometimes  wish 
I  were  like  you." 

Mary  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
answered,  "  He  loves  you  for  more  enduring 
qualities." 

"  But  he  wishes  I  were  prettier;  but  it 
is  folly,"  she  added.  "  I  wish  all  you  had 
could  bestow  on  you  greater  happiness." 
And  for  the  first  time  Mary  saw  a  real 
cloud  on  Edith's  face. 

"  You  have  never  been  near  enough 
to  sorrow  to  see  what  it  is,"  [replied 
Mary,  half  fearing  she  was  beginning  to 
know  it. 

"  No,  no;  I  have  had  nothing  but  bless- 
ings." 

"  I  dare  not  add,  I  have  had  nothing  but 
sorrows;  but  the  cloud  is  heavy,  and  it 
seems  strange  to  say  so  when  I  am  going  to 
announce  my  marriage;  you  did  not  pub- 
lish yours  so  sadly." 

"  Married  !  to  whom?" 
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"  To  Meldon,  and  to  leave  Tendring  for 
ever!" 

"  To  Meldon  !  and  to  leave  Tendring  for 
ever  ?" 

"For  ever!"  she  answered.  "  To  none 
but  you  have  I  told  the  tale.  In  my  deep 
mourning  it  should  never  have  happened; 
but  circumstances  cannot  be  controlled,  and 
now  I  hope  it  may  never  be  mentioned." 

"Do  you  know  his  life,  his  character? 
Mary,  it  cannot  be !" 

"  I  know  all,  and  it  must  be !" 

"  Do  you  know  that  he  was  a  smuggler 
and  a  pirate?" 

"  We  go  to  France ;  in  ten  days  William 
will  be  free." 

Edith  seemed  thunderstruck.  She  knew 
Meldon,  and  she  knew  too  that  Mrs.  John- 
son dreaded  Mary  being  married  to  him, 
and  she  felt  sure  that  Mary  was  heedlessly 
running  into  trial  and  grief.  She  knew 
how   heedless,  how   reckless   he  was ;  she 
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knew  all  his  faults,  but  not  all  his  virtues; 
and  she  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
Mary's  coming  sorrow  that  she  argued  and 
urged.  She  sat  there  long,  and  no  words 
or  arguments  were  forgotten;  at  length,  ob- 
taining nothing  from  the  poor  girl,  she  left 
her  home. 

She  could  hardly  bear  to  tell  the  news . 
She  found  that  Mrs.  Conran  was  in  her 
boudoir,  and  she  hastened  to  her  and  told 
the  story.  Susan  joined  them,  and  they  all 
were  deeply  grieved.  They  wondered,  they 
speculated,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  step.  Every  one  knew  Meldon's  cha- 
racter. Could  it  be  that  Mary,  so  refined 
and  beautiful,  had  been  won  by  the  charm 
which  all  acknowledged  Meldon  possessed? 
Even  the  riches  he  was  said  to  possess  were 
thought  unfairly  gained.  Moreover,  how 
had  the  affair  been  so  quickly  arranged? 
for  he  had  been  away,  and  it  was  not  known 
that  she  had  seen  him.  All  agreed  that 
o  2 
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Mrs.  Conran  should  see  her,  and  doubted 
not  that  she  could  induce  Mary  to  renounce 
this  marriage,  as  she  would  faithfully  tell 
her  all  she  knew,  all  she  had  heard,  all  she 
suspected  about  Meldon's  character  and 
conduct.  Susan  did  not  speak;  she,  and 
she  alone,  had  suspected  that  Conran  loved 
Mary,  and  this  announcement  plunged  her 
in  thought.  For  a  moment  she  argued  with 
herself  that  if  Mary  were  married  Edith 
would  be  happy ;  then,  again,  she  thought 
of  poor  Mary's  sad  lot ;  so,  at  one  moment 
she  bade  her  mother  hurry  away,  then  she 
would  beg  her  not  to  go,  and  then  she  sat 
down  and  cried,  and  Edith  wept  with  her, 
for  she  saw  nothing  but  Mary's  sad  lot. 

When  Mrs.  Conran  arrived  at  Mary's 
cottage,  she  found  her  in  bed,  and  was 
shocked  to  see  how  ill  and  exhausted  she 
appeared.  She  talked  but  little  before  she 
told  her  what  had  brought  her  there,  and 
poor  Mary  became  a  silent  listener.  She 
spoke   not  a  word,   though    Mrs.   Conran 
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urged  upon  her  every  consideration  that 
could  influence  her,  and  the  only  reply  that 
she  could  draw  from  her  was  that  her  mar- 
riage with  Meldon  was  irrevocably  fixed. 

"  Then,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Conran,  "  in 
the  name  of,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  dear 
father  and  mother,  I  shall  forbid  the  mar- 
riage, and  see  what  power  my  son  has,  as 
your  guardian,  to  prevent  it.'' 

"  Then,"  replied  Mary,  sitting  up  on  her 
pillow,  "  you  know  not  what  you  do;  you 
bring  a  host  of  sorrow  on  all.  I  have  not, 
indeed  I  have  not,  made  a  light,  a  careless 
decision,  and  if  you  would  be  a  mother  to 
me,  my  dear  madam — if,"  and  she  burst  into 
an  hysterical  cry.  Mrs.  Conran  would 
rather  have  seen  her  die  than  marry  Meldon, 
and  she  cared  not  for  her  suffering  if  she 
could  in  any  way  avert  or  defer  such  a  des- 
tiny ;  so  she  continued,  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage, declaring,  that  her  departed  parents, 
Edith  herself,  her  son,  and  her  Father  in 
heaven,  must  all  look  down  with  a  feeling 
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of  anger,  to  see  one  so  young  so  carelessly 
choosing  a  man  without  character  or  con- 
duct, without  religion,  to  be  her  partner  in 
life,  tied  to  her  till  death  should  part  them. 
She  continued,  in  the  honesty  of  her  affec- 
tion, to  urge  her,  to  entreat  her,  and  the 
poor  child,  whose  sufferings  she  knew  not, 
whose  motives  she  could  not  appreciate,  lay 
there  with  less  and  less  consciousness.  The 
hysteria,  affected  her  head,  and  she  began  to 
talk  as  she  had  formerly  done.  She  seemed 
as  if  she  were  dressing  herself  and  Edith, 
and  she  bid  them  put  the  white  robe  on  her, 
and  then  she  screamed,  and  said  the  black 
one  was  hers ;  and  then  she  seemed  to  fancy 
some  one  was  putting  flowers  on  her  head, 
and  she  waved  her  hand,  and  said  they 
were  all  for  Edith :  "  Tie  them  on,"  she 
called  out,  and  then  was  silent,  her  head 
resting  on  her  pillow.  Then  she  called 
out:  "  Father  said  there  was  a  rock  across 
the  harbour ;  she  must  strike ;  don't  let  her 
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sink !"  but  Mrs.  Conran  understood  not, 
and  she  again  lay  still.  She  waited  a  long 
time;  Mary  was  better,  and  Mrs.  Conran 
once  more  returned  to  the  theme.  u  Tell 
me,  my  dear  child,"  she  said,  tenderly, 
taking  her  hand,  "  tell  me,  as  if  it  were  your 
own  mother,  "  why  you  marry  Meldon  ; 
there  is  a  reason  which  does  not  appear — 
tell  me;  there  is  nothing  that  I  will  not  do 
to  avert  such  a  destiny.  Do  you  love  him, 
Mary  ?"     But  she  could  not  speak. 

She  lay  there,  with  her  eyes  closed  and 
motionless.  Mrs.  Conran  was  much  dis- 
tressed; she  feared  that  Mary's  desolate 
position,  and  her  grief  at  William's  disgrace, 
had  induced  her  to  rush  into  a  marriage 
which  she  knew  must  end  in  sorrow.  To 
leave  the  scene  of  her  suffering  she  thought 
was  her  great  object;  if  she  could  but  be 
sure  that  she  did  not  love  Meldon  she  would 
herself  act  for  her;  but  who  could  fathom 
and  read  that  breast?  who  dared  pronounce 
its  secret? 
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It  was  a  dull  and  gloomy  day;  squalls 
swept  across  the  sea,  and  the  waves  beat 
heavy  on  the  beach;  sometimes  the  dark 
clouds  closed  round  like  a  screen,  and  the  tor- 
rents beat  against  Mary's  window.  It  was  not 
a  day  to  look  out  for  a  bounteous  nature  to 
heal  and  gladden,  the  elements  seemed  torn 
like  the  hearts,  and  wild  war  was  waged  with- 
and  out  within.  Mrs.  Conran  sat  and  looked 
out,  and  she  cried  for  poor  Mary's  fate,  who 
had  now  recovered  her  composure ;  and  she 
also  looked  out  at  the  raging  storm,  and, 
after  a  long  silence,  she  said:  "  Where  I  go 
the  tempest  does  not  beat,  and  the  sun 
always  shines  bright." 

"  It  is  far  away,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Conran. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  very  far,"  and 
■she  looked  round  on  her  home;  "  very  far." 

"  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Conran,  u  I  cannot, 
I  really  cannot  let  you  go;  if  you  married 
and  remained  here,  it  were  less  sorrowful ; 
but  to  see  you  carried  away  alone,  far  from 
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all  who  love  you  and  would  defend  you,  I 
cannot  bear  it." 

"  But,"  replied  the  poor  girl,  "  if  God  is 
my  guide?" 

u  He  guides  no  one  who  wilfully  throws 
herself  into  trouble.  He  gave  you  your 
reason,  and,  in  dependence  on  him,  you  are 
bound  to  listen  to  it.  If  you  heed  it  not, 
can  you  expect  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
iire?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile  ; 
"  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  stood  over  the 
place,  and  I  follow." 

Mrs.  Conran  was  puzzled,  perplexed,  and 
unhappy.  She  thought  she  was  delirious, 
under  a  sort  of  day  dream,  and  that  she  did 
her  harm  by  speaking ;  and  after  a  time  she 
left  her.  She  was  resolved  to  apply  to  her 
guardians,  and  on  her  return  home  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  Conran. 

Meanwhile  Mary  recovered  her  strength, 
and  in  two  days  she  promised  Meldon  to  be 
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ready  on   the  earliest  morning  he  would 
name. 

William  was  to  be  free  in  a  short  time, 
and  Mary  knew  that  it  would  only  be  a 
second  sorrow  for  him  to  witness  her  wed- 
ding, and  she  arranged  to  have  the  cere- 
mony performed  on  the  day  of  his  liberation, 
and  they  would  then  all  leave  the  country 
together.  She  dreaded  two  things;  first, 
that  Conran  would  apply  to  her  brother  to 
favour  his  own  views  ;  or,  secondly,  that  he 
would  thwart  hers. 

Her  resolution  once  taken,  she  seemed  to 
acquire  fresh  vigour,  and  Meldon  congratu- 
lated himself  on  her  increased  cheerfulness, 
and  on  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  his  long 
cherished  hopes.  In  a  few  days  he  would 
carry  her  hence,  and  William  would  be  with 
them,  and  they  should  have  such  cloud Je~ 
lives ! 

END   OF   VOL.  I. 


